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YOUR ATTENTION 
~ IS INVITED — 


to page 455 of this issue of The Review. 
There you will find a feature that is as 
old as the ‘‘News from Classes’’ sec- 
tion, as old as The Review itself. 
There you will find the dignified 
card of fourteen individuals and firms 
who offer you their professional 
services. 


























CONDEX 
Park Cable 


COPPER TAPE |BEDDING CONDEX 


RUBBER LEAD — 


A practical cable to use for 
underground service. 


CONDEX Park Cable is the most practical cable 
to use for some types of underground service. It 
is ideal on series lighting circuits for municipal 
street lighting, “white way” installations, and for 
park or playground illuminating systems. 


Speed with CONDEX 


The speed with which CONDEX can be laid is 
an important factor in its choice for this kind of 
work. 


Economy with CONDEX 


The low cost of installing CONDEX will greatly 
surprise any distribution engineer who is not fa- 
miliar with this cable. No conduits are necessary, 
very little digging is required and unskilled labor 
may be used. 


Permanency with CONDEX 


It is the service underground which indicates the 
true value of a parkway cable. Once placed under- 
ground CONDEX is good for years. 


For service, economy and better public relations, 
it will pay to install CONDEX. This type of cable 
with arched, interlocked steel armor was originated 
by us and during the past few years has met with 
the approval of public utility engineers throughout 
the country. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE © 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEw YORK, 1328 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, 390 Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 15S. Desplaines St. CLEVELAND, 2019 Union Trust Bldé. 
JACKSONVILLE, 1010 Barnett Nat'l Bank Bldg. 



































Sreamsiip Tickets 


BY ALL LINES . .« TO ALL PORTS 
AT THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES’ PUBLISHED RATES 








AYMOND-WHITCOMB are authorized agents for all the leading 
steamship lines and sell their tickets at the regular rates. 


q Every Raymond-Whitcomb office is a clearing house for steamship 
knowledge. There you can obtain expert information regarding steam- 
ships and routes; compare sailing dates and schedules, diagrams, and 
rates; purchase your tickets and obtain help with passports and visas. 


@ Whether you are traveling for business or pleasure you 
can save much time and much effort by buying your steamship 
tickets from the most convenient Raymond-Whitcomb office. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
165 Tremont Street Uptown: 606 Fifth Avenue 1601 Walnut Street 
Downtown: 225 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
657 Market Street 423 West Fifth Street 


en 





INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
Complete advance arrang nts for Independent Trips anywhere in the world 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
The annual Raymond -Whitcomb Summer Cruise — more complete 
than ever before. Sailing June 27, on the S. S. “Carinthia” 
i EUROPE TOURS 
Spring and Summer Tours — $795 and upward 
m LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 
“, + Round trips of three to nine weeks on special trains 
_ ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 
January 12, 1929 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
January 22, 1929 
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The Tabular View 
i thee) 


g AST month comment was made on the far flung cir- 

culation of The Review: copies regularly go into 
more than thirty foreign countries, into every American 
state and nearly every possession. It follows that a 
circulation so widespread attracts advertising from 
many fields. An examination of The Review’s advertis- 
ing list shows almost every type of commodity and in- 
stitutional advertising that is of interest to a circulation 
predominantly male. Of course advertising of an en- 
gineering and scientific nature takes first place, but in 
addition is a diversified list that includes shoes and 
ships and sealing wax; garters, suits, and correspondence 
courses; preparatory schools, travel agencies, and pro- 
fessional services; and so on down the whole scale. 
@ Eighty-four different firms or individuals have in- 
serted advertisements to date in this current volume of 
The Review. This figure, not including the July issue, 
represents an increase of twenty-four over the entire pre- 
ceding volume (1926-1927) and of fifteen over the larg- 
est number in the highest previous volume (1923-1924). 
Only nine of last year’s list dropped out, so the present 
figure includes thirty-five accounts new since last 
volume. 





INNTRIBUTORS to this issue of The Review in- 

clude the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aéronautics, two professors at the Institute, a naval 
architect, and a manufacturer. @ The Hon. Epwarp P. 
WarnER, ’I7, is on leave of absence as Head of the 
Department of Aéronautical Engineering at the In- 
stitute while he is acting as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aéronautics. @] Murray P. Horwoop, ’16, 
is Assistant Professor of Biology. He contributes a book 
review discussing the growth of population. @ Mixes S. 
SHERRILL, ’99, is Professor of Theoretical Chemistry. 
He reviews “The World of Atoms” by Arthur Haas. 
Professor Sherrill recently gave a Popular Science 
Lecture on “‘Facts and Fancies Concerning the Struc- 
ture of the Atom.” @ J. W. Powe tt who writes the 
Report on Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering, 
is Chairman of the Visiting Committee of that Depart- 
ment. He has long been interested in shipbuilding and 
naval architecture. @ A. Farwe.t Bemis, ’93, of the 
Executive Committee of the Corporation, and Chair- 
man of the committee of twelve appointed to study the 
dormitory situation at the Institute, prepared the re- 
port published on page 411. 


At all times The Review Editors welcome criticism 
and comment directed at the contents of the mag- 
azine. At best the editorial point of view is a worm’s 
eye view; it is difficult to visualize panoramically the 
world of the reader in all its varied and unsuspected as- 
pects, and consequently difficult to load and aim edi- 
torial matter so that it will be most effective. Criticism 
from readers has prompted many new features in The 
Review and it has deleted others; always it has con- 
tributed toward the betterment of the magazine. It is 
guaranteed that all letters resulting from this confession 
will be read and even answered. 














JOHN HANCOCK SERIES —————, 


- + WIVES of :-- 
BUSINESS MEN 


difference between office and 
household economy often causes as- 
tonishment and confusion to business 
men. Their wives mean well, but as for 
method—! 

The household budget is the answer. 
We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to wives who have attacked this 
problem. 

To business men who care about 
ordered and reasonable expenditure and 
saving—that is, the introduction of busi- 
ness methods into the home—we rec- 
ommend the John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock office will be 
glad to send you a copy, or one can be 
obtained by writing to 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


La Lire | Ae 


197 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
_““" SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 
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9 CLIENTS 
73 CONTRACTS 
VALUE $180,000,000 


























w= now in progress brings our total for the follow- 
ing clients to $180,000,000. 

American Sugar Refining Company 

Central Indiana Power Company 

The Edison Electric Illum’g Co. of Boston 

Ford Motor Company 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 

Potomac Electric Power Company 

Southern California Edison Company 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
There are 73 contracts, an average of 8 contracts per 
client. The list shows the national extent of our service.Some 
of the work is abroad. Contracts include new power stations 
both steam and hydroelectric, extension and modernizing 
of old power stations, the construction of manufacturing 
plants, service buildings, office buildings, docks and a 


variety of other work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNS BUILD 4 
OPERATE 
FINANCE 


PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 





BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


professorship, the Chair of Humanics, recently 

endowed and established at the Institute, is of 
more than passing interest. ““Humanics” is defined by 
the Century Dictionary as “the doctrine or science of 
human nature or of matters relating to humanity.” Few 
other dictionaries contain the word and when it is in- 
cluded it is classified as “rare.” In the official announce- 
ment of the subject, it was described as offering 
“systematic preparation to meet the problems of human 
relationship in business and industry.” 

This latest venture of the Institute, certainly new and 
unique, was recently suggested and endowed by Wil- 
liam E. Nickerson, ’76, Vice-President of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company. To 
teach this somewhat tenuous 
but vital subject, the Insti- 
tute has secured Charles R. 
Gow, consulting engineer of 
Boston, inventor of the Gow 
caisson method of installing 
foundations, and a special 
lecturer on Foundations at 
Technology from 1913-20. 
Aside from his engineering 
activities, Dr. Gow has partic- 
ipated actively in civic and 
governmental affairs and has 
taken part in the solution of 
problems involving industrial 
relations. He is also the 
author of a great variety of 
articles on economics and re- 
lated topics. As now planned, 
the subject will be given, 
beginning next autumn, to 
students in their third and 
fourth years. 


S. R., O. 


I. 1913 Technology in- 


PP referent, as well as educationally, a 


augurated graduate in- 
struction in aéronautical 
engineering; in 1926 an under- 
graduate Course was es- 
tablished; in 1928, the Insti- 
tute finds on her rolls 





FORMER ACTING PRESIDENT 


Painted by Frank W. Benson, this portrait of Elibu Thomson 
bas been presented to the Institute by the General Electric 
Company 
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forty-six per cent of all the students of aéronautical 
engineering in the United States. Despite the increased 
facilities offered by the dedication next month of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Aéronautical Laboratory, the 
Corporation, therefore, finds it imperative to place a 
limitation on the number of undergraduates who may 
be accepted in order that the highest standards of in- 
struction may be maintained and that students of 
exceptional promise may be afforded every opportunity 
for development. 

As the pioneer institution in the field of aéronautical 
engineering education, the Institute aims to train se- 
lected men for leadership and original work instead of 
training a larger group of applicants of lesser ability for 
routine positions. Limitation 
of numbers will operate to 
make smaller class groups 
and will also make for 
broader research opportuni- 
ties in important problems of 
aérodynamics. 

In accordance with this 
policy no restriction is being 
placed on the number of 
graduate students. Men 
transferring into the upper 
years of Course XVI from 
other courses or from other 
colleges will be accepted, 
providing their records are 
definitely above the average. 
Chiefly, the restriction will 
apply to freshmen registering 
for the sophomore year. 


Gliding 


S FAR back as 1922, the 
A Aéronautical Engi- 
neering Society de- 

signed and built two gliders 
which were sent to meets at 
Clermont-Ferrand in France 
and to Rhén in Germany, 
and in both instances they 
were the only Americans toen- 
ter the competitions. A crew 
chosen from among the under- 





M.I.T. Photo Service 
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graduate members of the Society with Edmund T. Allen, 
’23, as pilot returned with the bronze medal of the 
Aéronautique Club de France, for its work in the con- 
test at Clermont-Ferrand. There no less than fifty 
machines were entered, an impressive array. The Tech- 
nology glider had the lead at the beginning, but was 
subsequently passed by the French machines. 

Before midsummer, Boston and New England again 
may see experiments with motorless airplanes. At 
present the undergraduates of the Aéronautical Engi- 
neering Society have under construction a training 
glider, and plans call for the building of a more delicate 
model for racing. A recent visit by Robert A. Pope, ’02, 
President of the American Motorless Aviation Club, 
gave a new impetus to the project. He was accompanied 
by C. K. Froelich, a Lieutenant of Infantry in the 
German army during the World War and Major Vergne 
Chappelle, President of the Greater Brooklyn Flying 
Club, both of whom are Vice-Presidents of Mr. Pope’s 
organization. 

Mr. Froelich announced that three German gliding 
experts would arrive in this country on April 29, bring- 
ing nine gliders of five different designs. These are to 
be used for exhibition flights throughout the United 
States, the first demonstrations being held in New Eng- 
land in codperation with the Institute’s Aéronautical 
Engineering Society. 

Motorless flying has been more highly developed in 
Germany than elsewhere due to the limitations imposed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The sport is thoroughly or- 
ganized and flourishes particularly in the Wasserkupfe 








region. There, due to the air currents in favorably 
shaped valleys, gliders have maintained soaring flight 
for more than fourteen hours, traveling from valley to 
valley, using ascending currents to gain altitude enough 
to coast through to other valleys. By repeating the 
process back and forth a single flight has covered a total 
distance cf 300 miles. 


Biocinema Laboratory 


EMBERS of the Department of Biology and 

Public Health are at present codperating with 

the Eastman Kodak Company in the develop- 

ment of pictures dealing with the subject of respiration 

and with the circulation of the blood, and designed to be 
used in the teaching of hygiene and similar subjects. 

Beginning in 1921, the Department started the pro- 
duction of a series of biological and public health films 
designed for educational purposes. A group of three 
films was initially produced strictly for school use, and 
these constituted the first contributions of the sort made 
by an American institution of learning to visual educa- 
tion. 

Latterly, while other colleges, notably Harvard Uni- 
versity, have engaged themselves similarly, the In- 
stitute’s Biocinema Laboratory has come to be an 
important source of educational films and consequently 
has been occupied with the development of many and 
varied studies. Films have been prepared dealing with 
the nature of bacteria, the disposal of sewage, the 
diphtheria organism, the preparation of antitoxin and 








© Burnell Poole for U. S, Naval Historical Foundation 


SIXTH BATTLE SQUADRON OF THE GRAND FLEET 
First of a series in oils of the United States Navy in the World War painted by Burnell Poole,’06, Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N. R. It depicts 


the Squadron beaded by the U. S. S. New York leaving the Firth of Forth for patrol duty in the North Sea 
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its use, and with the process of mitotic cell 
division. The latest film deals with the cleav- 
age of Ambylstoma eggs! 


Ice Engineering 
peer of ice formation indicates the far- 


reaching possibilities of prevention and 

control to save life and property, Dr. 
Howard T. Barnes, F.R.S., Professor and for- 
merly Director of Physics at McGill Univer- 
sity, said recently in a series of lectures on ice 
engineering sponsored by the Department of 
Civil and Sanitary Engineering at the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Barnes has been studying the 
physical basis of ice for more than thirty years 
and in his first lecture on April 10, he dis- 
cussed the equilibrium of ice and water, the 
ice-forming power of water, colloidal ice, 
and some of the important physical constants of ice and 
their anomalies. Observation of the radiation of the sun, 
particularly early in the day, gave Dr. Barnes the clue 
that led to the development of ice control by intense 
heat radiation, a method in which he has successfully 
employed thermit to destroy large masses of river and 
lake ice and cause the rapid disintegration of icebergs. 

Discussing the application of radiant heat in the de- 
struction of ice, Dr. Barnes pointed out that the dif- 
ference in temperature between the freezing and melting 
points is remarkably slight, often only a thousandth of 
a degree. He said that water at all temperatures con- 
tains ice in solution. At the point of freezing, water is 
thirty-seven per cent ice, and at the boiling point it 
contains seventeen per cent ice or, technically, trihydrol. 

Dr. Barnes described the first 
appearance of ice at the instant 
of transition between the liquid 
and the solid. Gray cloud forms 
appear in the water, and soon 
long streamers are projected 
from these clouds, in much the 
same manner that fingers of fog 
appear suddenly over the sea 
under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

In his second lecture, delivered 
the following day, Dr. Barnes 
discussed the economic basis of 
ice engineering. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the need for study 
of aéro ice, snow, hoar frost, 
hail, sleet, and sand ice. In re- 
ferring to aérial navigation, 
sleet and sand. ice were char- 
acterized as the greatest dan- 
gers. Little is now known, he 
said, of the nature of the adhe- 
sion of ice to various surfaces, 
and such phenomena offer a 
field for interesting and im- 
portant research. 

In his studies of iceberg for- 
mation, Dr. Barnes gathered 





HOWARD T. BARNES 


From McGill University comes this noted authority to 
lecture at Technology on Ice Engineering 












EARLY GLIDER 


Designed and sent to France and Germany in 1922 by the Institute’s Aéronautical 
Engineering Society, this American entrant won the bronze medal of the Aéro- 


nautique Club de France 


much important data on various ice forms in these 
menaces to navigation. Pressure ice of pure water is 
blue and shades to purple when dust is present in the 
mass; pressure ice containing air is a deep emerald 
green. Dr. Barnes, with the codperation of the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol vessels, applied radiant heat to very 
large icebergs, resulting in their rapid break-up. 

In the distribution of heat through ice and water Dr. 
Barnes explained that radiant heat, of a wave length 
sufficient to penetrate the mass with only a small 
absorption coefficient, must be employed. The radiation 
of the sun, he pointed out, contains rays of great 
penetrating power and to imitate such rays it is neces- 
sary to produce an energy beam from a high tempera- 
ture source. The energy output from the molten steel of 
reacted thermit was found to be 
very efficient in supplying rays 
equal to those of the sun, 
surpassing the latter in photo- 
chemical activity. 


Kudos 


IHE Louis Edward Levy 

Medal of the Franklin In- 

stitute will be presented to 
Vannevar Bush, Sc.D. ’16, Pro- 
fessor of Electric Power Trans- 
mission in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, at the 
Medal Day exercises in Phila- 
delphia on May 16. 

This honor comes to Dr. Bush 
in recognition of his distin- 
guished contributions to mathe- 
matical physics, the award being 
made upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Science and 
Arts of the Franklin Institute 
based on two papers by Dr. 
Bush, ‘‘A Continuous Inte- 
graph” and “Integraph Solu- 
tion of Differential Equations,” 
which appeared in its Fourna/. 
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The Levy medal is awarded to the author of the paper 
of special merit published in the Yournal of the In- 
stitute, preference being given to contributions describ- 
ing the author’s experimental and theoretical researches 
in a subject of fundamental importance. 

Special mention will be made in the award of the 
work of H. L. Hazen, 24; H. R. Stewart, ’24; 
and F. D. Gage, ’22, who were associated 
with Dr. Bush in developing the con- 
tinuous integraph described in The 
Review for last November. 


Pioneer 


AETANO LANZA, 
G Professor Emeritus 

since IgII, an ac- 
tive member of the Insti- 
tute staff for forty-one 
years and Head of the 
Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering for 
twenty-nine years, 
passed away March 21, 
at Philadelphia. 

Professor Lanza is 
credited with having es- 
tablished the first labo- 
ratory for the testing of 
full-size structural mem- 
bers. At the time he became 
Head of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, 
in 1883, its “laboratory” 
occupied less than half the 
available space in the basement 
of Rogers. Under his auspices the 
earliest of Technology’s research 
activities in aérodynamics were car- 
ried out in a small wind tunnel builr 
in 1910. Following his retirement in 
1911, Professor Lanza became con- 
sulting engineer for the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

He was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and a member of the International Society for 
Testing Materials, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Colonnade Club of the University of Virginia, and 
many other organizations. His election to Honorary 
Membership in the Alumni Association was announced 
in the last number of The Review. 


S-4 


Mites 17, just three months to the day after 
the submarine S-g had been rammed and sunk 
off Provincetown, she came bobbing to the 
surface from her bed 102 feet beneath. Towing her 
through a buffeting north-east gale, the salvage crew 


next afternoon turned over the hulk to the Boston Navy 
Yard. Not until then did Commander Harold E. Saun- 




















GAETANO LANZA 
The late Professor Emeritus who died 
on March 21 after a prolonged illness 


ders, S.M.’17, breathe easily; for as salvage officer he was 
responsible for all of the underwater operations, which 
meant four-fifths of the job. He was aboard the first 
Navy ship to reach the accident, the first man to go 
inside the S-¢ in dry dock, and the last to leave her 
after the official examination had been completed. 
The raising was a creditable piece of engi- 
neering, reputed to be the most difficult 
that the Navy has ever been called 
upon to undertake. In the bitterly 
cold weather that only the wind- 
swept tip of Cape Cod can 
produce, the salvage force un- 
watered the greater portion 
of the submarine, attached 
six pontoons to chains 
passed beneath her keel and 
blew her to the surface 
without a single fatality. 
The engineering problems 
involved in the raising 
make almost as fascinat- 
ing a story as those de- 
scribing the heroic work 
of the divers. During the 
salvage work, for exam- 
ple, a condenser system 
had to be designed for re- 
ducing the amount of 
moisture in the divers’ air 
supply to prevent its freez- 
ing; and a hydrogen-oxygen 
cutting torch that would 
operate at the 102 foot depth 
had to be developed. 
Normally Commander Saun- 
ders, before and after the salvage of 
the S-g, is in charge of submarine 
construction at the Portsmouth, N. H., 
Navy Yard where the new mine laying 
submarine, V-4, was recently launched. 
At a luncheon meeting of the Faculty 
Club on April 13 hedescribed the Navy’s 
efforts to rescue the entombed men and 
some of the engineering aspects of the subsequent 
salvage work. 


Talking Books 


USK beyond the window pane and firelight on the 

D hearth within. A deep, soft chair and the evening 

pipe of peace. And from the shadows beyond the 

rim of light a tireless voice, rising, falling, reading from 

the tomes of time of patriarchs and princes, of Babbitts 

and batik. The firelight fades and darkness fills the 
library. The voice reads on. 

One may vision such a scene a generation hence if 
the “talking book” now being developed by Dr. Willis 
R. Whitney, ’90, Director of Research for the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, and member of the 
Corporation of the Institute, is perfected. 

The idea of a “talking book” is practicable, Dr. 
Whitney is quoted as saying. Meanwhile, he is reported 
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HOME FROM THE SEA 


Pontoons bearing the stricken S-4 to drydock at the Boston Navy Yard after it bad 


been raised and towed from Provincetown 


to be making further studies with the possibility that 
the first “talking book” may be ready for an audition 
within a few months. 

Such a device, which would banish eye strain from 
reading and extend the influence of the world’s litera- 
ture to new fields, would employ a loud speaker for 
delivery of the voice. The transmitting instrument 
proper, according to meagre details from the General 
Electric laboratories, may have the appearance of a 
camera. The voice would be impressed upon a film with 
several transmitting tracks from which the detecting 
device would pick up the sounds for amplification. 
The film, it is explained, would unwind in about 
fifteen minutes, whereupon the strip would auto- 
matically reverse, return and reverse, until six or 
eight tracks had been traversed. By this plan a 
film would provide entertainment for two hours 
and the speed of reading would be considerably 
greater than the visual form. 

Beyond the actual perfection of such an instru- 
ment for general use, lies a broad field of possibili- 
ties. In addition to going to the library for a new 
novel, one would have the alternative choice of 
renting the “reader film” of the book. The success 
of such a device, one might venture to say, would 
depend a great deal upon the voice of the reader. 
Radio announcing hardly would serve as the 
preparatory school for such a profession. The try- 
ing problems of civic censorship will become more 
trying, it can easily be imagined, when the device 
becomes popularized, and a new field of eaves- 


dropping on the forbidden appears. 





Boston Evening Transcript 










Short Waves 


HE electromagnetic waves which Dr. 
Heinrich Hertz discovered in 1887 and 


which Marconi later developed into a 
communication system were short, as radio 
waves go, being only about one-sixtieth of the 
length of those now used for broadcasting. 
Waves so short have never had any commer- 
cial significance and, because of certain 
technical difficulties involved in the produc- 
tion of powerful waves of that length, the 
ether wave spectrum in which Hertz worked 
has not been thoroughly explored. Not long 
ago, however, the engineers of the General 
Electric Company succeeded in building a 
vacuum tube that could be made to deliver as 
much as fifteen kilowatts of power at a wave 
length of six meters. They discovered in- 
teresting phenomena, which were described 
in a recent press dispatch. 

“An incandescent lamp, pulled from its 
carton for the first time, lights to full bril- 
liancy without wires or socket; a copper bar 
lying on the floor, blisters the hand that picks 
it up, though the metal is cold; a neon tube 
suddenly floods the room with its lurid red 
glow when merely touched by a spectator; 

. meters in adjacent rooms run wild, and 
delicate measuring instruments are twisted or 
broken, so that all accurate scientific work in 
the vicinity is impossible; investigators, coming too 
close to the ‘new apparatus, suddenly feel a comfortable 
warm glow reminiscent of prohibited stimulants, and 
then increasing pain in limbs and joints; rats in a cage 
placed close to the radiating wire become excessively 
animated for a time, but if exposed too long they die. . . . 

“Men working near the apparatus have noticed 
warming effects, increasing as they approached closer to 
the generator. Medical observations were made of sev- 
eral men placed near enough to the radiating antenna 


Boston Evening Transcript 


THEY RAISED THE S-4 


From left to right: Commander Harold E. Saunders, §.M.’17; Captain 
Ernest F. King, in charge of the saluage fleet; Lieutenant Harry Hartley, in 


command of the U. S. 8. Falcon, the saloage ship 
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ARTIFICIAL FEVER 


Newly developed high-frequency generator of extraordinary power which 
Dr. Willis R. Whitney, 90, believes may prove useful in therapeutics 


to make measurements of changes in bodily temperature 
possible. It was found that the blood temperature rose 
to nearly 100° F. in about fifteen minutes, after which 
period the experiment ‘was stopped. ‘No one can safely 
predict or promise a utility for such new things,’ said 
Dr. Willis R. Whitney, ’90, Director of the Research 
Laboratory, ‘but it is clear that further experiments 
must be carried out. It may be assumed that if we had 
a perfectly harmless method for warming the blood it 
might have value, because fevers are sometimes arti- 
ficially produced in order to start convalescence, and it 
may well be, as asserted, that raised blood tempera- 
tures, or fever, is one of nature’s factors in recovery from 
infectious diseases. 

** Among the ‘stunts’ demonstrated 
with the high-frequency apparatus was 
‘radio-cooking.’ A wire was suspended 
over a table at some distance from the 
radiating aérial, and parallel to it. A 
sausage, placed in a glass tube, was 
hung from the end of this receiving 
aérial, and in a few minutes it began 
to steam. On being removed, the 
‘weenie’ was found to have been 
beautifully cooked by the _ high-fre- 
quency currents induced in it, although 
no flames or other visible means of 
heating were applied. A fried egg was 
also prepared in the glass tube, and 
served hot to the spectators, but since 
the egg was an inexpensive one ob- 
tained for experimental purposes, no 





one offered to test its excellence. With a slightly dif- 
ferent set-up cookies were baked and water boiled by 
the induced currents received through space.” 

Laurence A. Hawkins, ’99, executive engineer of the 
Research Laboratory, was quoted as saying, ““. .. We 
have not studied the applications of the new tube at 
all, except to make a record of the interesting side- 
lights which its operation has brought out. The demon- 
strations indicate that many of the high-frequency 
phenomena may be worth investigation, and it is likely 
that in the future applications will suggest themselves 
as they always do when a new field is entered.” 


Memorial 
A BAS-RELIEF of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, ’73, (née 


Ellen H. Swallow) is to be unveiled on gradua- 

tion day, Tuesday, June 5, in Room 10-250. 
This memorial to the Institute’s first woman graduate 
is to be given to the Institute by the M. I. T. Women’s 
Association and the presentation address in behalf of 
that group will be made by James P. Munroe, ’82. In 
behalf of the Corporation and Faculty, acceptance will 
be made by Samuel C. Prescott, 94, Head of the De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health and retiring 
President of the Alumni Association. 

Mrs. Richards, whose death occurred in Ig1I, entered 
the Institute in 1871 following her graduation from 
Vassar College. Subsequent to her graduation from the 
Institute she worked as instructor in chemistry and 
mineralogy. Later she became active in public health 
problems, notably in the field of sanitary chemistry. 
For twenty-seven years she was in charge of the In- 
stitute’s laboratory devoted to the study of this subject 
and she was very active in the founding of the Institute’s 
Course in Sanitary Engineering, the first course of its 
kind in any educational institution. 

Her marriage to Robert H. Richards, ’68, from 1873- 
1914 in charge of the Institute’s Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy, and now the oldest living graduate, 
affiliated her even more closely with Technology. She 
aided Professor Richards professionally and at the same 
time became more and more interested in scientific as- 
pects of home economics, the chemistry of food, and 


Wide World 


“HONUKAI OF HILO” 


Capable of thirty miles an kour on land and ten afloat, this auto-boat bas been constructed 
for use by Dr. Thomas A. Faggar on bis volcano-studying expedition to the Aleutian 
Islands 
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matters of public health. Her leadership and influence 
among women became widespread and her brilliant 
career naturally stimulated many other women to enter 
professional and social work. Because of her accomplish- 
ments and her contributions to Technology, it is doubly 
fitting that amemorial be placed in the Institute buildings. 


Technology Etchers: Charles H. Woodbury, 86 


BOSTON gallery last year held an exhibition of fifty 
A etchings by Charles Herbert Woodbury, ’86, the 
first general showing of his work in this medium, 
and included among those was “‘Narrow Cove,” repro- 
duced on the cover of this issue. In the main, Mr. Wood- 
bury has devoted himself to painting; “ Mid-Ocean,” 
““A Heavy Sea,” ‘“‘The Ground Swell,” “‘The Forest,” 
and “‘On a Lee Shore” being his most important works in 
this field. 

Recently, he has turned to etching and brought to 
that medium an individuality of treatment wholly his 
own. He himself has described his method: “‘ My general 
purpose in the use of the etched line is to employ the 
quality and suggestive power of the line itself and lose 
it in tone and values only when necessary to give a 
descriptive fact. 

“The line serves to suggest motion and what is hap- 
pening to the subject, carrying with it the indications 
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of form and light and shade. A line of this nature is ab- 
stract and has meaning through general association and 
conscious suggestion. It is never literal and aims at 
sensation and the direction of the attention rather than 
description.” 

Mr. Woodbury was born in Lynn, on July 14, 1864. 
Following his graduation from the Institute he studied 
at the Académie Julian, Paris. In 1907 he was elected 
to the National Academy. At present he is President of 
the Boston Water Color Club, and a member New 
York Water Color Club and the Guild of Boston Artists. 
He is now a resident of Boston. “Narrow Cove” was 
lent to The Review by Charles E. Goodspeed and 


Company. 


tion of the Guggenbeim Aéronautical Laboratory 

during the week of graduation exercises beginning 
Fune 4. Since, by regular schedule, The Review does not 
appear in Fune, there will be no issue before that of Fuly, 
the last number of Volume XXX. In anticipation of the 
dedication in Fune, The Review presents in this issue an 
article by the Hon. Edward P. Warner, 17, Head of the 
Department of Aéronautical Engineering, now on leave. 
Professor Warner’s paper on page 407 reviews the rect- 
procity and coéperation that bas so happily existed between 
the Institute and the United States Navy. 


[int TIVE plans are under way for the dedica- 








MUSEUM FACADE 
The gallery of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts designed by the late Guy Lowell,’94, adjacent to which is the new wing which be completed 


shortly before bis death 








Advisory and Visiting Committee Reports: 
Department of Naval Architecture 


The Secretary's Reports of Recent Meetings held in New York and Boston. Published by 


Arrangement with the Corporation Executive Committee 


Advisory and Visiting Committees for the De- 
partment of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering was held in India House in New York. 

Those present were: Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, Profes- 
sors James R. Jack, William Hovgaard, and Lawrence 
B. Chapman, ’Io, representing the Institute; J. W. 
Powell and Charles A. Stone, ’88, representing the 
Visiting Committee; and Franklin D. Mooney, of the 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Company, Paul J. Bertelsen, ’17, 
of The Atlantic Works, J. R. Gordon 
of the Union Sulphur Company, Gor- 
don G. Holbrook, ’10, of the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
R. H. M. Robinson of the American 
Ship and Commerce Company, Charles 
P. Wetherbee, ’91, Consulting Engineer 
and Captain C. A. McAllister, of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, repre- 
senting the Advisory Committee. The 
invited guests were: F. S. Fales of the 
Standard Transportation Company; 
Admiral D. W. Taylor, U. S. N., 
retired; and E. P. Farley of E. P. 
Farley and Company. 

Professors Jack, Chapman, and Hov- 
gaard discussed the courses now offered 
at the Institute. Professor Chapman 
was questioned at some length on the 
Course in Ship Operation. Repre- 
sentatives of the various steamship companies stated 
their interest in this Course. It is believed that there will 
be ample opportunity to place any number of students 
completing this Course. 

The further development of marine courses at the 
Institute and of the provision for a model tank were 
considered. Dr. Stratton, Professor Hovgaard, and 
Admiral Taylor contributed valuable information 
relative to this tank, the construction of which is one of 
the questions before the Corporation. Mr. Farley made 
suggestions as to work that could be carried on by the 
Institute in connection with commercial shipping com- 
panies that would increase its value in the commercial 
world. 


O: Thursday, November 3, a Joint Meeting of the 


II 


On Monday, January 30, 1928, another Joint Meeting 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 

The same members represented the Institute. Also 
present were: J. W. Powell, A. Farwell Bemis, ’93, and 
Henry A. Morss, ’93, representing the Visiting Com- 
mittee; D. C. Cox of Cox and Stevens; Charles P. 





JAMES R. JACK 
Since 1920 Head of the Department 


Wetherbee, ’91, Consulting Engineer; Paul J. Bertelsen, 
"17; Edgerton Parsons of Marsh and McLennan; and 
Gordon G. Holbrook, ’10. The invited guests were: 
Edward Page, ’93, of the New England Coal and Coke 
Company; R. C. Goodwin, of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Ltd.; Charles B. Maynard of the 
Merchants and Miners Transportation Company; 
Captain A. G. Deming of the United Fruit Company; 
Harris Livermore of the Coastwise Transportation 
Company; and G. R. Ravenal of 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Company. 

After brief statements by Dr. Strat- 
ton and Mr. Powell, Professors Jack 
and Chapman described the courses 
now offered by the Institute. Professor 
Chapman discussed the Course in 
Ship Operation and the new part time 
Course for men actively engaged in 
shipping. He laid stress on the desir- 
ability of assurance that the graduates 
of the Course could obtain employ- 
ment and on the necessity for close 
relationship with industry to be sure 
that the Course was furnishing proper 
instruction to its students. The various 
representatives of shipping and ship- 
building all agreed that there would 
be opportunities for employment for 
students during the summer and for 
graduates on the completion of their 
courses. The desirability of impressing on the young 
men the understanding that they must begin at the 
bottom was stressed, also that the companies must show 
them some consideration in recognition of their educa- 
tion and viewpoint, and that in sending them on board 
ship they could not be expected to be satisfied if they 
had to live with the foreign crew element, and that, so 
far as possible, the time that they must expect to serve 
in various capacities should be outlined. 

Various problems of ship operation were discussed 
and the possibility of utilizing the Institute for their 
solution was also determined. Among these, Mr. Liver- 





Purdy 


‘more spoke of the need of a collier that would not be 


subject to the usual charges for trimming coal, and Mr. 
Ravenal of a satisfactory grain loading device. The 
meeting was an interesting one and both the representa- 
tives of the Institute and of the various companies 
left after a two hour discussion, each with a better 
understanding of the problems of the other. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. Powe 1, 
Chairman of the Committee 
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Naval Aviation 
and 
The Institute 


How Technology has Contributed to 
Aeronautical Progress in the 


U. S. Navy 


By EDWARD P. WARNER, ’17 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aéronautics 


the United States Navy, as officials and 
students of the Institute have learned 
through many years of personal contact with 
them, are heirs to a high tradition which requires | 
that they should always keep abreast of technical | 
development and be watchful of every opportu- | 
nity for making new applications of scientific and 
industrial advance in the naval service. Theirs is 
the responsibility for the detailed planning of our 
surface and submarine vessels of war, and for / 
insuring that they shall be in no respect inferior to 
the ships of any other country in the world. 
When the airplane became a reality, Construc- 
tors, like other naval officers, were quick to feel an 
interest in its possibilities. The technical experts 
who had been engaged in economizing weight and 
reducing water resistance of ships turned naturally 
to the problems of trimming the ounces and sup- 


"Tite members of the Corps of Constructors of | 
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7 Drawn by Kenneth Reid, °18 
EDWARD P. WARNER, ’17 








pressing air resistance in aircraft. The relation 
between the Corps of Naval Constructors and the 
Institute has long been a close one. President Richard C. 
Maclaurin had seen the members of the Corps as post- 
graduate students at the Institute under Professor 
William Hovgaard and, subsequent to their graduation, 
as officers going about their assigned duties, and when 
he sought to establish a regular course of instruction in 
aéronautical engineering he turned to their body to find 
a leader. Never has there been a more fortunate episode 
in aéronautical engineering education in America than 
the selection for the Institute’s work upon that occasion 
of Commander Jerome C. Hunsaker, S. M.,’12, who had 
just completed a year of aéronautical investigation 
abroad, and his subsequent assignment by the Navy 
Department to duty in the old buildings on Trinity 
Place. The first course leading regularly to an advanced 
degree in aéronautical engineering to be established in 
the United States was placed under the guidance of a 
man who combined the highest scientific attainments 
and an intimate knowledge of aéronautical development 
throughout the world with an eminently practical point 
of view. His successors have only had to follow in the 
course that he charted, and the results of his work have 


been invaluable, directly or indirectly, to teachers of 
similar subjects elsewhere. Had there been no other 
connection, the work done by Commander Hunsaker 
while aéronautical education was in its formative stage 
would establish a lasting bond between what is now 
Course XVI at Technology and the United States Navy. 

The war called Commander Hunsaker to great re- 
sponsibilities outside the educational field, and the 
Institute’s contacts with naval aviation entered a new 
phase. The institution turned itself over whole-heartedly 
to the work of training men for the military services, and 
the largest single activity of the sort was the naval 
ground school to which young men from all over the 
country came by many hundreds to receive training 
preliminary to their being sent to naval flying schools 
for the completion of their instruction. At the same 
time another group of officers, graduates of technical 
schools and already fully qualified as aviators, were 
being detailed to take an intensive course in aéronautical 
engineering with the Institute’s staff and making use of 
its laboratory and library and classrooms. 

The close of the war inaugurated another period and 
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called for another readjustment. Beginning in the fall 
of 1921, especially selected groups of officers were sent 
from the post-graduate school at Annapolis to take a 
year of training in aéronautical engineering, with 
special reference in most cases to aéronautical power 
plants. There have been seven such groups of naval 
graduate students in aéronautical engineering so far, 
and they have ranged from three to eight in number. 
The graduates during those six years (preceding the 
present one) have done important work in an organiza- 
tion where it is indispensable that there should be the 
closest liaison between the development of material and 
its operation. The line officers regularly engaged in 
operations, spending a large portion of their time on 
active duty at sea, who have had the advantage of these 
brief post-graduate courses, have fitted into a vast 
administrative and operating organization in which 
there is place also, and indispensable need for, the officer 
of a staff corps giving his whole time to technical special- 
ization, either on aircraft or upon surface and submarine 
ships. 

At the present time the Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Aéronautics in the Navy Department, which exer- 
cises a general surveillance over all naval aviation 
activities, is a graduate of the Institute, as are the chief 
of the division especially charged with the development 





of material and the officers at the head of the engine, 
aérodynamic, structural, propeller, airship, and arrest- 
ing gear sections. The manager of the Naval Aircraft 
Factory is a Naval Constructor and a graduate of the 
course directed by Professor Hovgaard. The chief in- 
spectors of naval aircraft at the plants of the three of the 
largest airplane manufacturers received their specialized 
training in aéronautical engineering in the Institute 
courses in that field, and the commanding officer of one 
of the two largest Naval Air Stations in our over-seas 
possessions has likewise had the post-graduate course in 
aéronautical engineering. So, too, to take but one more 
example, has the officer of the Marine Corps who was 
for two years charged with the engineering and main- 
tenance of all the aéronautical equipment in Haiti. The 
marines there have made the marvelous record of flying 
constantly during a two-year period, much of their 
operation carried on with war-time engines now obsolete, 
flying over jungle, mountain and savanna, where 
power-plant failure would be serious if not fatal, with 
only one forced landing in the whole time. 

The Institute has profited greatly from its relation 
with naval aviation and those engaged in developing it, 
and it has rendered service in return, but the relation- 
ship has not been confined to the giving of technical 
training to officers of the regular establishment. It is 








TEST 
A quarter-size DH-4B model plane undergoing tests in the Institute's small wind tunnel 
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absolutely fundamental to the military 
policy of the United States that there 
should be a well-trained and well-or- 
ganized reserve of officers and men both 
for the Army and the Navy. The com- 
plements of ships and naval stations are 
always kept at below war strength and 
the personnel of a reserve must be de- 
pended upon to give the organization 
enough elasticity to enable it to pick up 
war burdens without confusion. The 
duties of naval aviation are highly tech- 
nical, and young men competent to be 
trained as efficient reserve officers in 
that branch of the service can best be 
found in technical schools. The Institute, 
being located in immediate proximity 
to the first of the Naval Reserve Air 
stations to be started when the post-war 
program of reserve development was 
initiated, has made liberal contribution 
from among its student body, and of the 
250 qualified reserve aviators now en- 
rolled in regular squadrons as a part of 
the Fleet Reserve organization, includ- 
ing fifty serving for one year on active 
duty with the regular Navy, the Insti- 
tute has furnished a considerable pro- 
portion. 

Reservists now, like the young men 
who entered naval aviation during the 
war, require some mechanical and other 
training and some knowledge of the 
theory of flight prior to their actual 
experience in the air, and the Institute, 
with its experience of 1917 and 1918 
behind it, has picked up again the task 
of giving such instruction. For several 
years, first under the command of the 
late Noél Davis, who went from his 
service at the Naval Reserve Station at Squantum to 
head all Reserve Aviation activities in the Navy De- 
partment, and subsequently under Lieutenant Reginald 
D. Thomas, present commander of the Squantum 
Station, courses of lectures have been given in the eve- 
ning by members of the Institute’s staff and others as a 
means of giving some preparatory instruction to avia- 
tion candidates and of paving the way for a more rapid 
progress when they have been formally inducted into 
the service and reported for duty. To that informal ar- 
rangement there is now succeeding, by agreement be- 
tween the Navy Department and the Institute authori- 
ties, a regular naval aviation course, given in close 
conjunction with Course XVI and offering special prep- 
aration for aéronautical work in the Navy to those 
students in aéronautical engineering who desire to fit 
themselves for reserve commissions and to learn to fly 
under naval auspices. It is a part of the program of 
Naval Reserve development which is designed to pro- 
vide for the establishment of squadrons in a dozen 
locations distributed over the country, building the 
total roster of officers in reserve aviation up to a little 
less than 500. 





P. and A. 


HOLDEN C. RICHARDSON, ’06 


Holding the rank of Lieutenant Commander in the United States Navy, be is the Chief 

of the Design and Material Division of its Bureau of Aéronautics. Recent news photo- 

graphs show him seated at the controls of an old 1915-model Curtiss seaplane ubich was 
discovered in storage at the Washington Navy yard. He flew it 


Enthusiasm for aviation is running through the col- 
leges and technical schools like a prairie fire. It takes 
various forms, but a desire for personal participation in 
actual flight is everywhere manifest. The colleges are 
forming flying clubs, planning light planes, building 
gliders. The latter is a field in which the Institute 
pioneered in Ig10, and to which it returned with the 
benefit of a dozen years accessions to the world’s knowl- 
edge of aéronautical science in 1922. The urge of youth 
to get into actual personal contact with these fascinating 
new craft will not be denied. 

In the development of collegiate flying activities the 
reserve forces of the Army and Navy have been the 
keystone. The first intercollegiate aviation meet was 
held shortly after the close of the war, and the partici- 
pants were service aviators who had returned to college 
and who flew service planes in competition under their 
college colors but acted individually as reserve officers. 
Collegiate competition is now being revived, with a 
contest in prospect for this spring, and arousing keen 
interest, and while the college representatives will this 
year be using their own planes on behalf of their collegi- 
ate flying clubs, it is a safe guess that many of the pilots 
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will have some training under 
naval or military auspices. 
The Institute is training 
aéronautical engineers. It is 
also harboring in Course 
XVI, and elsewhere, aéronau- 
tical enthusiasts who are 
eager to secure precisely the 
training that the Navy is ina 
position to offer. 

The Navy Department ex- 
pects to continue to avail 
itself in the fullest degree of 
the codperation of the Insti- 
tute and its students, as well 
as of other technical schools 
and universities. We recog- 
nize and appreciate those 
patriotic impulses which in- 
spire young men to qualify 
themselves to enter the serv- 
ice of their country, if they 
are needed there, in a highly 
technical specialty. So far as 
the funds available, the gen- 
eral scope of the framework 
of the naval organization and 
other limitations permit, we 
seek to offer them the train- 
ing that they would need to 
fit them for such service. 
It is fully recognized, and 
it is a source of satisfaction 
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© Underwood and Underwood 
PIONEERS 
Above: Commander Ferome C. Hunsaker, S.M.’12, who was 
in charge of the Institute’s first regular Course in Aéronautical 
Engineering. Below: the wind tunnel built in 1913 and used 
during Commander Hunsaker’s régime. It bas since been 
discarded for more modern types 
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and pride to the naval serv- 
ice, that at the same time 
we are cooperating in the 
training of aéronautical engi- 
neers to serve in the aircraft 
industry and are preparing 
expert pilots qualified to 
enter the field of commercial 
aviation, which itself has a 
very important bearing on the 
reserve air strength of the 
national defense. 

The Navy does not exist 
as a separate independent 
entity, but rather as an 
instrument of the nation. 
In its organization and de- 
velopment every citizen has 
an interest, and individuals 
and organizations outside the 
naval service constantly ren- 
der invaluable aid in that 
development. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has contributed gener- 
ously and rendered many 
important services to both 
naval aviation and the United 
States Navy as a whole. The 
continuance of these services 
will be relied upon for the 
future as it has been relied 
upon in the past. 

















Student Living Conditions at Technology 


An Abbreviation of the Extensive 


eport recently Submitted to the (orporation 


by the Committee Appointed by President Stratton to Study the 
Dormitory Situation at the Institute 


Introduction 


OLLOWING a resolution of the Corporation on 
F October 19, 1927, the following committee of 
twelve was appointed to consider the Institute’s 
dormitory problem in all its phases and report its 


those who have some vital interest in our dormitory 
problems. This inquiry included a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the fraternities. 

In concluding its work the committee tried in its 
recommendations in every case to reflect only predomi- 
nant opinion. On significant phases of the problem in 








findings to the Corporation 
at a date not later than 
its March meeting: 

From the Corporation: 
A. F. Bemis, ’93, chairman 
of the entire committee; 
F. W. Fabyan, ’93; J. 
Lawrence Mauran, ’89, 
with Walter Humphreys 
as his associate and alter- 
nate. From the Alumni: 
S. C. Prescott, ’94; H. P. 
Eddy, Jr.,’17; C. H. Chat- 
field, ’°14. From the Fac- 
ulty: H. S. Ford; L. F. 
Hamilton, ’14; H. E. Lob- 
dell, ’17. From the Under- 
graduates: R. T. Jope, 
28; J. Donovan, ’28; E. 
Gray, ’28. 

From the inception of 
the committee’s work it 
was found desirable to 
limit, or certainly to de- 
fine, the work of the 
committee under the very 
broad scope assigned to it 
by the Corporation resolu- 
tion. It seemed clear that 
the question of funds was 
not up to the committee. 
The committee took as its 
problem the consideration 
of what the dormitory life 
at the Institute is and 
what it should be. The 
committee tried to view 
this matter from the view- 








Dormitory Operation at Technology 


NumBer AND Kip oF Rooms 
Excluding the new dormitory units now under construc- 
tion, there are at present available: 


116 single rooms (of which 1 may be used as a double) 
68 double suites (of which 8 may be used as triples if desired) 
9 triple suites and 1 for 4. men a 


If used to full capacity, these rooms can house 292 men. 


Including the new units under construction, these totals 
will be increased to: 


252 singles 
68 doubles 
9 triples and 1 for four men 


with a total capacity of 428 men. 


Double suites generally mean a study, dressing room and 
bedroom, in some cases two bedrooms without dressing room. 


Triple suites generally are the same as double described, 
with an additional single room off the study. 


ASSIGNMENT OF Rooms 

Rooms are assigned by the Dormitory Board soon after 
March 1 each year, and as far as possible in order of applica- 
tion, with exceptions as noted: 


Men who are already in the dormitories and who desire to 
remain another year are given priority in this assignment, 
provided their applications are filed before March 1. 


The Board has endeavored to equalize the allotment to the 
four classes, as far as possible. Owing to the priority given 
dormitory men, it usually follows that the Senior Class 
secures something more than its 25 per cent, and the lower 
classes something less, but with the additional units soon to 
be opened it is expected that this allotment may be more 
nearly equalized. 








which there seem to have 
been any pronounced dif- 
ferences of opinion which 
discussion has failed to 
eliminate, the report in- 
cludes references to mi- 
nority viewpoints, but in 
no case have such differ- 
ences interfered with the 
predominant opinion as 
represented by the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

For several reasons it 
has not proved practicable 
to make any comprehen- 
sive study of the future 
trend of Institute life and 
probable needs beyond the 
next five or ten years. The 
committee believes that 
this report may be taken 
as fairly representative of 
Faculty, Alumni, and Un- 
dergraduate views as to 
the present and immediate 
future. In the opinion of 
the chairman this report 
should be promptly fol- 
lowed up by a rather in- 
tensive study of the 
Institute’s probable future 
development in educa- 
tional fields and in the 
numbers and character of 
its student body. For this 
purpose a smaller commit- 
tee composed perhaps of 
one representative only of 





point of that system of Institute life which would best 
develop individual and group capacity for social service. 

The committee first set out to secure as complete 
data as possible regarding conditions at the Institute 
and information from about twenty representative men’s 
colleges as to present dormitory conditions and de- 
velopments since the date of the previous Technology 
alumni study of 1920. The committee then considered 
matters of opinion chiefly from persons directly con- 
nected in one way or another with the Institute and 


the Corporation, Faculty, Alumni, and Undergraduates 
would be more effective than the present committee of 
twelve. As a result of such a study the President and 
Corporation might properly expect a fairly dependable 
program of dormitory policy and development covering 
the next twenty-five years. 

The main tenor of this report is favorable to present 
policies and program. Its chief value is probably the 
confirmation of the past accomplishments and present 
plans. The committee, however, believes that it does 
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clearly define predominant opinion upon the rela- 
tively few controversial features of our dormitory 


policy. 


Data on (onditions Inside and 
Outside M. I. T. 


As previously stated the committee directed its first 
attention to the collection of opinion on dormitory life 
both inside and outside the Institute. This included for 
Technology such general items as: 

The classification of our students based upon their relations with 
our dormitory requirements. This inquiry covered the number of 
undergraduates in each class and number of graduates, the division 
between fraternity and non-fraternity men, and those living in dormi- 
tories and fraternity houses and boarding houses and at home. 

Information regarding the number and kind of rooms both in the 
dormitories of the original group and the quadrangle under construc- 


tion. 
Furnishing and services included under our dormitory leases and 


how administered. 

Government and control of occupancy and the division of control as 
between Institute authorities and dormitory students. 

Feeding or boarding arrangements including a reference to nearby 


public eating places. 
Room rentals both inside and eutside Institute property and prices 


for board. 
Dormitory life including facilities for work and facilities for social 


and physical recreation. 


All of the above data as collected by the committee 
have been edited and tabulated and included in the 
report as Appendix 2. Certain of the statistics appear 
in the boxes distributed through these pages. 

The significant 


Whereas the spread between minimum and maximum accommo- 
dations and rates at the Institute is considerably smaller than in 
comparable institutions, it seems quite well to cover the major range 
of Technology student requirements. 

Without considering the total capital investment in our dormitories 
the direct return during the past four years seems to be reasonable 
and satisfactory. 

The review of our dormitory student opinion is interesting in its 
recommendation for more double suites as compared with single rooms 
indicating a present demand for a fifty-fifty division as between these 
two types of accommodations. 

Other pronounced opinion of our present dormitory students is 
dissatisfaction with the present telephone service (though probably 
approving of the new system in prospect), and in favor of one large 
central lounge on the south end of the present quadrangular group, 
and in favor of the present system of ‘“‘student government.” 


With a view to bringing the Alumni Dormitory Re- 
port of 1920 up to date, the committee corresponded 
with twenty comparable men’s colleges. The inquiry 
covered six features as follows: (a) Physical features; 
(b) social features; (c) dining features; (d) government 
and administrative features; (e) financial features; 
(f) relation of fraternities and clubs. 

The following facts are of particular interest: 


In connection with the decline in student registration at the Insti- 
tute that has been going on prior to the current year, similar declines 
have occurred in several other colleges, notably Cornell. 

As compared with practically all of the twenty institutions covered, 
the percentage of our students housed in dormitories is relatively low. 

In regard to dormitory fees the Institute is close to the average, 
with Cornell about the lowest. Our charges for heat and light are rela- 
tively low with service relatively high, and the expense of upkeep 
medium. The equipment of the rooms in the Technology dormitories 
is equal to the best, if it is not the best. 

Where dormitories are supplied by 
some individual donor there is a tend- 








features of these 
Technology data to 
which the committee 
would particularly 
call attention are as 


follows: Institute has been 


Decline in student reg- 


Housing Conditions in 1927 at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Since the 1920 report on housing, the registration at the 


M. I, T. REGISTRATION 1920-27 


ency to waste money in “bricks and 
mortar” and luxuries far in excess of any 
direct physical or social value to the 
student dormitory occupants. 


Opinion on Dormitory 
Matters with References 


istration from a total of 
; WRG. esexsaanss 1436 1924 
3.§05 in 1921-22 to 2,671 at ee nee aes one 
in 1926-27, from which 1922 3,180 1926 
figure in the current year |} (9700777 
er ee 2,949 1927 


we have advanced to 
2,712. 

Included in these figures 
of registration are an in- 


PercENTAGE Distrisution OF Eacu Crass Nov. 1, 1927 


Dormi- Frater- 
tories nities Home where Total 


Else- 


See ee reer 2,938 ° 

See 2,813 to ‘Recommendations of the 
Glace 6) bana Sie 2,671 (Committee 

eee 2,712 


The chief task of the commit- 
tee has been to weigh opinion, 
especially Technology opinion, 


pooeeiges Seneca Graduate Students......... 7.9 4.5 26.8 60.8 100 in the light of facts developed 
uate students, sixty per Seniors, Class of ’28......... 13.45 17.5 36.2 32.85 100 as previously ntio ifti 
cent of whom have to find Juniors, Class of ’29......... 8.3 22.5 38.7 30.5 100 h oe "fr y aa Key: sifting 
rooms and board outside Sophomores, Class of "30. . . . . 9-5 22.4 40.5 27.6 100 the good rom the ad and de- 
of our dormitories, fra- Freshmen, Class of 931....... 12.6 . 13.3 44.0 30.1 100 veloping the majority opinion in 
ternities, or their homes. a i j ‘ 

- i SR ee rere 10.55 16.9 38.05 34.5 100 so far as it might be based = 


Of the undergraduates, 
thirty per cent are living 
outside of the dormitories, 
fraternities, or their 


PERCENTAGE DistrRIBUTION OF DoRMITORY AND FRATERNITY 
Space TOGETHER WITH SIMILAR FrGurES FOR STUDENTS 


Livinc at Home AND ELSEWHERE 


sound reasons. Obviously, the 
opinions of those not directly 
interested in Technology prob- 
lems it has been possible to con- 


homes, all four under- 
raduate classes runnin Dormi- Frater- Else- . : 
a to the average by tories nities Home where Total sider only in very small degree. 
thirty per cent. Graduate Students........ 10. 3.7 9.8 24.5 13.9 Where it has been possible to 
There is little difference Seniors, Class of ’28 Ode ceeee 26.9 21.85 20.1 20.1 21.1 consider them at all, the com- 
‘ as Juniors, Class of ’29........ 17.1§ 28.8 22.0 19.15 21.7 . h ‘ —_ 
in the cost of living as be- Sophomores, Classof’3o.... 19.25 28.4 92.8 17.1 21.4 mittee has tried to eliminate 
— _ the sa gare Freshmen, Class of’31...... 26.2 17.25 25.3 19.15 21.9 mere gossip and confine itself to 
raternities an outside plicit: caaiaiiiaas iialipbtialy:  iterainaSs -sesitiashilons ° " 
- expert advice. The committee 
boarding houses, though i | EAU nb eee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ; 
ng ‘ 8 has followed the old maxim 


the dormitories seem to 
be cheaper. 
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that actions speak louder 
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than words” by considering the 
practice at twenty other insti- 
tutions whose conditions were 
investigated, on the theory that 
recent practice has represented 
their opinion of desirable dormi- 
tory policy. The committee’s 
search for opinions and sugges- 


tions on the dormitory prob- —_ 
lems before it has, therefore, nes een (excl. 
. OTTIB) oc cccccce 
been confined chiefly to those Willing to live in 
in some way connected with or dorms if adequate 
é . accommodation . 
interested in Technology. Price of — 
In this field the committee Raamperweek . $5.90 
Board per week $9.15 


undertook to develop Technol- 
ogy opinion as to the ideal 
features of a Technology dormi- 
tory system as to the following 
general topics: 

1. General character of intel- 
lectual, social and physical at- 
mosphere to be fostered. There 
seems to be no difference of 
opinion on this point. The intel- 
lectual atmosphere of a technical 
institution must necessarily be 
serious and earnest, with liberty 
of thought limited only by scien- 
tific or technical justification 
and influenced by a large meas- 


not 100%, 


not obtainable. 





Distribution of the 1,072 Answers to 
Undergraduate Canvass 


A canvass of M. I, T. students was made in November, 
1927. Nearly half of the 2,400 questioned replied. 


Rooms anp Costs 


Frater- 


A few questionnaires were discarded, hence the total is 


Of men living in boarding houses: 
53% occupy single rooms 
39% occupy double rooms 

8% occupy suites 


Type of room at home, at fraternities, and with relatives 


Men living at home eat breakfast and dinner there and 
patronize Walker for luncheon twice as regularly as all other 
restaurants combined. 

Men living with relatives patronize Walker about equally 
with all other restaurants combined. 

Men living in apartments eat: 

10.7% of meals in apartment 
23.3% of meals in Walker 
66.0% of meals in restaurants 


3- General layout. 
The only suggestion 
for anything essen- 
tially different from 
the present dormito- 
ries built and _pro- 
jected has been by a 
few persons who have 
suggested that by 


Apart- Boarding 


nities ments Houses Relatives Home 


. alae ao ill building only two 
.29 2% 149 I . : - 
ee a eee stories high the same 
amount of r 
ae a ee unt of room area 
and of light and air 
$5.75 $6.56 $5.48 could be provi 
$9.93 $10.15 $9.37 d be P and on 


a given area at much 
less cost for the struc- 
ture. While such a 
general layout would 
not seem well 
adapted to the main 
site, it should receive 
consideration in the 
case of any develop- 
ment off the main 
site such as the land 
west of Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 

There has been 
some criticism of the 
lack of architectural 
attractiveness of the 











ure of the imaginative. Provision 
for the maximum of healthy 
physical features for a healthy body with a minimum 
of useless luxuries, the maximum opportunity for social 
contact among fellow students with a minimum of 
interference with opportunity for intellectual growth, 
and a maximum of control or self-government by the 
student body itself in matters of personal conduct 
consistent with decency, in the opinion of the committee, 
may be confidently expected to foster such atmosphere 
or influence. 

2. Location with respect to educational buildings. 
There are at the present time but two general possi- 
bilities which need be given serious thought in con- 
nection with provision for dormitories during the next 
decade. We are already committed to a development on 
the main site which, when completed, may be expected 
to cover our immediate necessities for undergraduate 
housing. Whereas beyond pending development, further 
dormitories might still be accommodated on the main 
site, it seems probable that any additional dormitories 
should be placed west of Massachusetts Avenue on less 
expensive land without impeding ultimate opportunity 
for the maximum development of the Institute’s educa- 
tional and laboratory plant. As far as the possibilities 
go, some further dormitories beyond the quadrangle 
as projected might be included on the main site without 
interference with the development of the educational 
unit within the near future by encroaching upon space 
now devoted to athletic purposes. Locations west of 
Massachusetts Avenue would give a considerably wider 
scope in the features of both plan and structure and, 
therefore, in these respects a more attractive location. 





present quadrangle 
as developed thus far. Undoubtedly attractiveness has 
been somewhat sacrificed to standardization and low 
cost. However, it seems likely that, upon completion of 
the quadrangle with use of opportunity for attractive 
architectural features in the proposed northerly dormi- 
tory and the west facade of the west line of units and 
with further opportunity in closing the southerly side 
by an iron and masonry fence or a low, one-story build- 
ing for a lounge, these criticisms will be in large measure 
eliminated. 

4. Size and character of dormitory units or stairways. 
Few, if any, differences of opinion on these points exist 
other than those indicated toward the end of the last 
paragraph involving a considerable change in general 
layout. In the case of the recent and projected five-story 
dormitories the great majority of opinion, both inside 
and outside of the Institute, confirms the size of units 
represented by the four stairways just completed in 
which there are approximately seven men on each floor 
or thirty-five men in one stairway unit. Obviously, i ina 
two-story development the number of men in a stairway 
would be very much less. This would be an advantage 
in some respects but, except for the housing of instruc- 
tors and graduate students, might be expected to intro- 
duce some problems and complications in administra- 
tion and control. 

5. Size and character and variety of rooms including 
toilets, etc. The rooms in the ’93 and adjacent dormitories 
have been criticised as being too much like barracks and 
also as containing too many single rooms, in fact, includ- 
ing no provision for double suites as such, even though 
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intercommunicating doors make it possible to use 
adjoining rooms in that way. These criticisms can in 
some measure, anyway, be met in the planning of the 
four additional units of the quadrangle and, as far as 
the suggestions seem to be justified by the demand or 
requirements, they will probably be followed. Otherwise 
the layout as it stands seems to be generally satisfactory 
and up to date. 

6. Room furnishings and fixtures. Somewhat similarly, 
there have been no radical criticisms of the furnishings 
and fixtures and but two or three suggestions for fol- 
lowing any different practice. The most notable ones 
having to do with the furnishing of rugs and additional 
or different tables, the Bursar says, will be taken care of 
satisfactorily so far as such demands prove real. 

7. Care of rooms and services. There is general approval 
of the care of rooms and the services supplied in con- 
nection therewith. 

8. Study or working features. There have been no 
suggestions of importance in connection with different 
study or working features. 

9. Common lounges and other social features. The 
question of provision for common lounges within the 
dormitories themselves has perhaps occasioned more 
interest and discussion and been subject to more differ- 
ences of opinion than any other problem coming before 
the committee except that of fraternity relations. Among 
the dormitory students, however, and within the com- 
mittee there has been no great difference of opinion. 
Both the dormitory students and the members of the 
committee are practically unanimous in the opinion 
that a common lounge for all students in the Walker 
Memorial Building will not satisfactorily fill the need 
for a common meeting place for the students either in 
the original dormitory group or the pending quadrangle 
group, each of which should have a common lounge of 
its own. A few believe that this requirement outside of 
Walker may be satisfactorily filled by a small lounge for 
each group of about seventy to eighty men located on 
the ground floor of each unit or every other unit. The 
final vote of the committee, however, in connection 
with the group under construction is for a common 
lounge for all students living in the group to be provided 
in the form of a relatively low building across the south 
end of the quadrangle. This would be far easier to ad- 
minister, would on the whole cost less, and in the opin- 
ion of the committee would be more satisfactory than 
the individual or small lounges distributed more widely 
throughout the different units. 

10. Physical recreations exclusive of general Institute 
provision. Whereas there have been suggestions for 
various recreative features to be provided either inside 
of the dormitories or adjacent thereto for the use of 
dormitory students, the general consensus of opinion is 
that nothing beyond the provisions made by the Insti- 
tute for the general student body need be considered. 

11. Dining facilities. Although opinion is quite defi- 
nitely favorable to the general eating facilities now 
provided by the Institute, there is also an opinion 
generally favorable to the erection of a new building 
or wing of the Walker Memorial to be placed east of the 
present building providing new and more adequate 
facilities for feeding both the dormitory students and the 


general student body and Faculty. That would release 
for lounge purposes the main room in the Walker Me- 
morial Building which originally was intended for such 
use. Indeed, it seems to be the general opinion of the stu- 
dent body that it is much needed as a lounge, quite in 
addition to the requirements of dormitory students. 

12. Relation to fraternities including membership or 
dormitory living restrictions. A glance through the 
data regarding dormitories at other institutions makes 
clear that the housing and feeding of freshmen involve 
problems which are somewhat different from the housing 
and feeding of those in subsequent years. At some in- 
stitutions special dormitory provision is made for fresh- 
men and there are resulting regulations or requirements 
as to freshman occupancy. Likewise in connection with 
the feeding of freshmen, attendance in the college dining 
halls is made compulsory at some institutions such as 
at Dartmouth, Princeton, and Yale. These practices 
elsewhere have naturally raised the query as to whether 
we should adopt such policies at Technology. Because 
of our limited dormitory facilities, this is not an im- 
mediate practical problem, nevertheless it becomes a 
question to be considered in connection with our aims 
for the future. 

Suggestions for measures of compulsory occupancy of 
the dormitories or compulsory attendance at Institute 
dining halls involve questions of the relations between 
dormitory life and fraternity activities and services. 
During the past forty or fifty years the fraternities 
have taken an increasingly important part in the social 
life of the student body. Particularly during the past 
twenty years have the housing and dining facilities pro- 
vided by the fraternities grown. During the present 
year approximately 1014 per cent of the student body 
have been housed in the dormitories, 17 per cent in the 
fraternity houses, 38 per cent at home, and 3414 per cent 
elsewhere. Next year the number of men housed in the 
dormitories should closely approximate those housed in 
the fraternity buildings. Although the Institute’s in- 
vestment in dormitories will probably soon outstrip the 
gross value of Institute fraternity real estate and build- 
ings, it has recently been lagging behind. 

There has been some excitement over the possibility 
that freshman use of the Institute dormitories and din- 
ing halls would be required. While such requirements 
if suddenly imposed would be very injurious and unjust 
to our fraternities, an authoritative notice of such in- 
tention five or six years in advance would make it prac- 
ticable in most cases for the fraternities to adjust 
themselves to such conditions involving, however, 
changes in fraternity administration and services which 
most Technology fraternity men believe would lessen 
their helpfulness to the Institute. 

However, there is no prospect that in the next five or 


six years any provision may be made for housing all 


freshmen consistent with the requirements for other 
classes. Furthermore, there seems to be a predominant 
opinion favorable to the existing relations between Insti- 
tute dormitory and fraternity life. Consequently, there 
is no immediate problem as to freshman compulsory 
dormitory or dining use. 

As to the more distant future, there are undoubtedly 
some members of the Faculty and Alumni body and one 
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or two members of this committee who believe that the 
best good of the Institute and the fraternities also might 
be best served by more adequate dormitory accommo- 
dations for freshmen and some measure of compulsory 
use. There is a distinct possibility of a compromise 
policy on this point being effected on the basis of com- 
pulsory occupancy of Institute dormitories and attend- 
ance at Institute dining halls of all freshmen who live 
neither in fraternity houses nor at home. The adoption 
of such a policy for the more distant future when the 
Institute might have dormitory facilities sufficient to 
enforce such a regulation 


800 students, at least the most urgent demand would 
be satisfied. 

16. Administration of dormitories including any prin- 
ciples or items which should be handled by Corporation, 
by Faculty, by dormitory students. There have been oc- 
casional difficulties in connection with our system of 
student government and resulting criticisms of the 
system and suggestions to revert some more dictatorial 
method. In the main the committee believes the results 
have been very satisfactory and unanimously endorses a 
continuance of the policy. 








has not been fully dis- 
cussed nor voted upon by 
this committee. The chair- 
man, however, takes dis- 
cretion individually at this 


Fraternities at the Institute 


(Statistics cover 23 fraternities only) 


(Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


1. General Dormitory 
Features. We approve the 


Number of fraternities at the Institute........... 26 : , . 
eleventh hour to suggest, Number of fraternities occupying houses......... 22 Institute . dormitory pol- 
if not to recommend, the Number of fraternities with partial equity in houses 18 icy in aiming to provide 
future adoption of such a Total fraternity membership, February, 1928. . . . .. 569 a maximum of necessary 
lj bey the I : Number of members residing in fraternity houses. . . 460 fe d_livabilit 
policy by tl € nstitute. Average number of members in each fraternity... .. 25.9 com orts an Ivability 
13. Special provision for Average number living in each house... . . Palos 21 without luxury. 
graduate students. While Total value of land and buildings (19 fraternities) . .. $807,714.70 2. Location. Whereas 
; Total value of furnishings (20 fraternities)......... 99,624.61 | ‘ ‘ 
adequate housing for un- Total value of property (22 fraternities)........... 1,032,339 -31 the present ocation Is 
dergraduates is the most Total encumbrances (19 fraternities). ...... 452,725 .00 well adapted to immedi- 
pressing of the Institute’s Total equity (19 fraternities)................-.6 $51,614.31 ate needs and numbers 
dormitory problems, some fetiee Bevge Cute Cost of with some chance for fu- 
provision for graduate stu- per Student Student per House Equipment ture growth, we believe 
dents should receive the ei wine o wai ' provision for graduate stu- 
- 4 h re : ; 7 2,700 
next attention. This might, se lll o oe > eae or dents and perhaps some 
however, best be made in Average....... 5.73 9-56 46,924.51 29,032.33 of the younger members 





some such way as previ- 


of the Instructing Staff 














ously suggested for a less 
pretentious dormitory de- 
velopment west of Massachusetts Avenue and under- 
taken perhaps outside of the Institute organization 
itself through some form of Technology real estate trust 
similar to the Harvard Housing Trust in Cambridge. 
14. Distribution of classes in dormitories, including 
required use by freshmen or otherwise. With increased 
dormitory facilities it is the general opinion that provi- 
sion for an increased percentage of freshmen should 
be made, and opinion has crystallized around thirty 
per cent to forty per cent of the dormitory accommo- 
dations being reserved for freshmen under present 
existing conditions, the balance being distributed be- 
tween the remaining three classes and some graduate 
students. It may not be practicable always to effect 
just this distribution of rooms in each stairway. Never- 
theless the best results should be obtained through as 
wide and uniform a distribution of freshmen throughout 
the undergraduate dormitories as practicable. By these 
means dormitory freshmen should, under the guidance 
of the upperclassmen, most quickly and effectively be 
introduced into the traditions and life of the Institute. 
15. Portion of student body for which dormitory pro- 
vision should be made. Although no fixed percentage 
of the student body could be defined as a positive or 
permanent portion for which dormitory provision should 
be made, there is substantial unanimity between the 
Institute administrative officers and the members 
of the committee that, upon the completion of the 
present program involving accommodations for about 





on Institute land west of 
Massachusetts Avenue 
should receive serious consideration, if not be definitely 
given a place on the Institute’s dormitory program. 

3. General Layout. To cover present student needs we 
endorse the general dormitory layout evidenced in the 
original group and the quadrangle now partially built. 
We believe that the Walker Memorial should be ex- 
tended easterly, if not also westerly, and that the cafe- 
teria should be moved into such a new east wing. The 
room now used as cafeteria should be made into a large 
lounge for the general student body as originally in- 
tended. The smaller lounges and the library might 
then be used for general student activities. Whereas thus 
changed, Walker would still provide the necessary 
facilities for dormitory students, the lounge facilities 
in Walker as will appear below would in the judgment 
of the committee not fill the lounge requirements of 
dormitory students. Whether or not these recommended 
changes be made in Walker, we recommend that its 
general appearance from the dormitory quadrangle be 
made more attractive. . 

4. Size and Character of Dormitory Units. In our 
present dormitory development, averaging five stories 
in height, we approve of the limit of thirty to forty 
ren in one stairway. While not recommending a change 
in any completed buildings, the committee strongly 
urges that additional units have double suites inter- 
mingled with single rooms. This may be easily done by 
providing one or more double suites on each floor at 
each stairway and without materially affecting the 
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outside appearance. This arrangement would bring the 
ratio between the number of men to be accommodated in 
double suites and single rooms more nearly in line with 
the recommendations of previous reports. We believe 
such ratio should approximate half and half. 

5. Variety of Rooms. Although the original dormitory 
group included a desirable range or variety, the later 
units are a bit too lacking in this respect. Some of the 
double suites referred to in the previous recommenda- 
tion and some of the double suites in the north dormi- 
tory should have fireplaces. An intermingling of variety 
in the same unit is recommended so far as it may be 
achieved with reasonable cost. 

6. Room Furnishings and Fixtures. We approve of 
the present general policy in this respect. 

7. Care of Rooms. We approve of the present general 
policy in this respect. 

8. Study or Working Features. We approve of the 
present general policy in this respect. 

g. Lounges. The committee recommends that, in 
addition to the lounge facilities for the entire Institute 
provided by Walker Memorial, an ample common dor- 
mitory lounge with opportunity for desirable recreative 
and administrative features be provided for each major 
group including the projected dormitory quadrangle. 

10. Physical Recreation. We approve of the present 
general policy in this respect. 

11. Dining Facilities. We believe that the central 
dining facilities as at present and as described above in 
connection with Walker are desirable. 


12. Social Organizations in Dormitories. We endorse 
and recommend continuance of the present Technology 
policy providing that no fraternity or other social 
organization as such be housed on Technology grounds. 

13. Graduate Students. We recommend provision of 
dormitories for graduate students and instructors after 
the needs of the undergraduate body have been met. 
Such provision might well be of a different character 
from the present undergraduate dormitory group and 
separately or differently located as suggested above 
under Item 2. 

14. Distribution of Classes. We recommend that there 
be no dormitory or dormitory units assigned especially 
for freshman use; that all classes be permitted in the 
present dormitories and mixed together, with jo to 40 
per cent of the students in each major unit made up of 
freshmen, for the immediate future, the ratio or dis- 
tribution of remaining classes to be at the discretion 
of the Dormitory Board. 

15. Numbers to be Accommodated. We believe that the 
present chief or essential student demands for dormitory 
accommodations will be met by provision for approxi- 
mately 800 undergraduates as contemplated. 

16. Administration of Dormitories. We approve of 
the present general policy in this respect. 

17. Rentals. We approve of the present general policy 
in this respect. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. F. Bemis, Chairman 
For the Committee 


THE DORMITORY QUADRANGLE 


Below: An architect's drawing of the completed group. Only a little more than a month ago students 


were moved into the two new units flanking the older Class of 1893 Dormitory, leaving the western 


(left-hand) wing and the connecting building to be provided for and built at some future time. This 

development is in progress at the eastern end of the Institute grounds to the rear of the Walker Me- 

morial Building. It is in place of the fence in the foreground that the “low one-story building for a 

lounge” referred to in the foregoing report, item 3, page 413, would be placed. Each of the balconies 
marks a“ stairway,” there being two such stairways to each dormitory “ unit.” 














Undergraduate Affairs 
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Endowment Funds 
Ii was the Class of 1923 that first put an endowment 


insurance plan into operation whereby its members 
might be able to present a substantial contribution 
to the Institute’s endowment funds at their Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion. Each succeeding class has made for itself 
a similar set of arrangements — differing in detail but 


insurance upon the participant’s life. The Class thinks, 
as did the Class of 1927, that a man is more likely to 
maintain an interest in the insurance if he, personally, 
will benefit from it. 

With the oldest plan less than five years old, it is, 
of course, too early to even estimate how successful 
the classes will be, for five years in insurance matters 
is a short time. Everything depends upon the faithfulness 





with the same ultimate goal in 
view. The Class of 1928, the 
present Senior Class, is already 
conducting its campaign to align 
its members with a combined en- 
dowment and personal life insur- 
ance plan which is calculated to 
make possible a gift of $75,000 
twenty-five years hence. In out- 
line, the 1928 plan is something 
as follows: 

Each participant takes out a 
$1,000 life insurance policy upon 
which he pays an annual pre- 
mium. The company pays the 
annual dividend to the Bursar of 
the Institute who puts it in a 
separate fund and holds it at 
interest until the Twenty-Fifth 
Reunion of the Class. When the 
amount of the dividends held by 
the Institute, plus the loan value 
of each insurance policy multi- 
plied by the number of paid-up 
participants becomes equal to an 
amount which, when invested 
over the remaining years, will 
yield $75,000 at the Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion (a period of from 
seven to ten years), the insuring 
company will turn over to the 
Institute an amount equal to the 
loan value of the policy. From 
that time on each man has full 
equity in his $1,000 insurance 
minus, of course, his share of the 
amount turned over to the Insti- 
tute. This stands as a loan (of 
about $88) against his policy. 
He may either continue the loan 
by applying the insuring com- 
pany’s dividends to the interest 








| FRATERNITY STANDINGS 


| HE fraternities are arranged 
in the order of their relative 
scholastic standing over the pe- 
riod from June, 1923 to February, 
1928. Figures following in paren- 
theses indicate standings at the 
end of the first term, 1927-28. 
Standings for the second term, 
1926-27, were published in The 
Review of last November. 


Phi Beta Delta (1) 

Tau Delta Phi (26) 

Psi Delta (6) 

Sigma Alpha Mu (12) 
Phi Gamma Delta (9) 
Sigma Nu (2) 

Sigma Chi (4) 

Tau Epsilon Phi (3) 
Theta Chi (6) 

Lambda Chi Alpha (24) 
11 Delta Psi (10) 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon (23) 
Kappa Sigma (13) 

14 Delta Kappa Epsilon (19) 
15 Phi Kappa Sigma (25) 
16 Delta Upsilon (14) 
Alpha Tau Omega (11) 
18 Chi Phi (7) 

19 Phi Beta Epsilon (8) 

20 Beta Theta Pi (18) 

Phi Sigma Kappa (16) 
22: Theta Delta Chi (22) 
23 Phi Mu Delta (17) 

24 Delta Tau Delta (21) 
25 Theta Xi (15) 

26 Phi Kappa (20) 
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with which the participating 
members of any plan maintain 
their payments. There is, how- 
ever, every prospect that the 
goal of each will be attained. 


Anniversaries 


There is something about a 
publication’s tenth birthday that 
makes it seem worth crowing 
over. Like a boy’s twenty-first, a 
publication’s tenth is a milestone; 
it attracts the attention of the 
neighbors and sends the older 
generation of the family scurrying 
into a corner, each to make a 
hurried statistical analysis on his 
own account. Something of that 
kind must happen in the family 
of Technology’s undergraduate 
publications, especially where the 
yawning gap of years separates 
the four regulars into two groups. 

This year Voo Doo, the comic 
monthly, and next year The Tech 
E.sgineering News, the engineer- 
ing monthly, celebrate their tenth 
year of existence. Each will un- 
doubtedly honor the occasion by 
issuing special numbers done 
upon vellum, by dedicating me- 
morial plaques — perhaps even by 
the planting of a tree. All this 
must cause a warm glow of pride 
to The Tech, the three-times-a- 
week newspaper, and Technique, 
the year book, when they check 
off the years and realize that 
they too will soon celebrate anni- 
versaries — not a tenth, but a 
fiftieth. In fact, when the repre- 








upon it, or he may repay it to the company, and thus 
secure full equity in his policy. Should the participant 
die before the close of the seven- to ten-year transfer 
period, the Institute receives $100 and his personal 
beneficiary the remaining $goo. This plan differs from 
those under which the first four classes operated in that 
endowment insurance is combined with personal 
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sentatives on The Tech from the present freshman 
class finish their term of management three years 
from now, Volume LI will come into being and upon 
the masthead there will appear its usual slogan “A 
Record of Continuous News Service for Fifty Years.” 
Technique will be entitled to celebrate in 1935, four 
years later. 
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Champions 

Within the past month, two Technology athletes dis- 
tinguished themselves by winning their respective 
parts in formal intercollegiate competition. 
Laurence D. Luey, ’29, went to the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Swimming Meet at Wil- 
liams College and broke the Institute’s 
1s0-yard backstroke record with a time 
of 1:54 5-10. The record he broke was 
the one he set two nights previously 
at the meet of the New England Ama- 
teur Athletic Union when he covered 
the distance in 1:55. That, in turn, was 
more than three seconds faster than his 
time earlier in the season when he broke 
the previous Institute record. On the next 
week-end, Louis J. O’Malley, ’28, captain 
of the boxing team and a comedian in the 
Tech Show, took his team to Philadelphia for 
the Intercollegiate Meet. He knocked out his 
opponent in the third round of the semi-finals 
of the 175-pound class and outpointed Burke, 
captain-elect of the Navy, in the finals. The 
Technology team placed fourth in the meet. Robert A. 
Sidur, ’30, Robert R. Peatfield, ’28, and John J. Bolanos, 
*30, succeeded in winning their preliminary bouts in the 
11s-, 125-, and 135-pound classes. 


Student Inquiry 


Another questionnaire has been submitted to the 
student body on behalf of the so-called “Student In- 
quiry” into the curriculum and the relations existing 
between students and the instructing staff. The first 
one, sponsored by The Tech, asked for comments upon 
certain specific courses, but the second asks for more 
general information involving such questions as: Would 
you feel it worth while to take courses in psychology, 
philosophy, religion, and literature if they had to be 
carried as an overload? Do you favor optional at- 
tendance at classes for men well up in their grades? Do 
you agree with the sen- 









Warren Kay Siudio 
L. BD. LUEY,, *29 
He twice broke bis own 
record in the 150-yard 
back stroke. Next year 
he captains the team 


final? In what size recitation sections do you think that 
you could be most efficiently taught? 

Nothing has as yet been heard from the second 
questionnaire, and it is quite possible that nothing 
will be until the undergraduate and Faculty 
committees make their final reports. The first 

received some attention at the hands of The 

Tech, the editor of which found in it ammu- 

nition for several editorials; but on the 

whole, it has not appeared to worry the 
general student body to any serious 
degree. 


(Cravats 

What to do with the cardinal and gray 
striped neckties imposed upon them by the 
upperclassmen is a question that has troubled 
the thinkers of the freshman class for some 
time. Everyone agreed that the ties which 
had marked the new men for almost one 
whole school year must be disposed of in a 
manner both spectacular and decisive, and a 
search was at once instituted for a suitable 
ceremony. Some would have had it a part of Junior 
Week, but the majority ruled that it be separate and 
distinct. 

And so it transpired that after drill on April 16 the 
class assembled on the little grass plot east of the en- 
trance to Walker Memorial, and, attended by President 
Stratton, Assistant Dean Harold E. Lobdell, ’17, 
Orville B. Denison, ’11, and a rifle squad, a tree was. 
planted. Beneath it was buried the tie of the Class’s 
President, Robert B. Freeman of Portland, Maine. Dr. 
Stratton threw in the first shovelful of earth and 
handed the shovel to Professor Lobdell who then added 
another. A speech or two, a cheer, the sounding of taps, 
and three salutes from the rifle squad, completed the 
ceremony. All then lined up behind the R. O. T. C. 
band and marched to the rear of the baseball dia- 
mond where a pyre of old Jumber and boxes had been 
built. This was lighted and as each man marched by he 
threw his tie into the 
flames. 





timent that a friendlier Po 








relationship between in- 
structor and student 
should be encouraged, 
and if so, would you 
prefer a system of fac- 
ulty advisors or a sys- 
tem of required con- 
ferences? 

Which of the follow- 
ing plans of examina- 
tions do you prefer: 
a—no examinations 
except the final; 4— 


Ford concerning the 


two or three mid-term various plans. 
examinations plus the 
final; ¢—quiz every 
one or two weeks and April 9, 1928 








no final; d — quiz every 


CLASS ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


A statement made by President Stratton and Bursar 
lowment insurance plans that have 
been got under way by all the classes from 1923 to 1928. 


HE practice instituted by recent classes for pro- 

viding gifts to the Institute by means of endowment 
insurance seems an efficacious and gracious way for 
our graduates to guarantee the future growth of Tech- | 
nology. We heartily endorse the means adopted, | 
beneficial as it is to both the insured and the Institute, | 
and are appreciative of the loyalty that prompts the | 
graduating classes to adopt and carry through the 


(Signed) S. W. STRATTON 


Thus was the first 
year of the freshman 
rules brought to an 
official close. Next year, 
it seems likely, will see 
them reappear with 
several deletions, but it 
} almost goes without 
saying that the rule- 
makers will leave the 
“tie rule” untouched. 
Its success has been an 
unexpected surprise to 
| those of us who, a 
year ago, muttered, 
““Siwash’’ when the 
question was first 
noised around the In- 


H. S. FORD 





a —— stitute. 








one or two weeks plus a 
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The Growth of Population 


StanpInG Room On ty? by Edward Alsworth Ross. 
$4.00. xiv+368 pages. New York: The Century 
Company. 


N { ALTHUSIAN spectres of an ultra-populous world 
M25 with limited and inadequate means of sustenance 
are once more depicted amidst a dazzling array of 
facts and philosophy. The book is interesting, readable, 
and worth while, but one can’t escape the conclusion 
that the subject matter could have been condensed 
materially without losing any of its value or vigor. 
It is largely a compilation of articles from the author’s 
pen that have already appeared in some of the popular 
magazines and scientific journals. 

A review of the chapter headings indicates clearly 
the ground covered. How fast can man increase? The 
mortality of olden time. The muzzling of famine. The 
conquest of disease. The throttling of pestilence. Public 
health promotion. The growth of population. Prospects 
of augmenting the food supply. The reality of population 
pressure. Population pressure and war, economic prog- 
ress and political democracy. The population boosters. 
The rise and spread of an adaptive fertility. Factors 
of an adaptive fertility. Women and religion and adap- 
tive fertility. Population tendencies of the Orient. 
Effects of immigration upon the distribution of national 
wealth and welfare. Displacement of native stock by 
immigrant stock. Closing gates. The coming great 
barrier. 

According to the author, there are two factors which 
are responsible for the population pressure found in the 
world today. One is the economic factor which has re- 
sulted in the introduction of machinery, rapid trans- 
portation, refrigeration, water power, and so on, which 
has made food available in greater quantity and variety 
all over the world. The other is the sanitary factor 
which has prevented disease and death and prolonged 
the average span of life. Vast waste areas existing in the 
world at the time of Malthus, such as Central North 
America, South America, Africa, and Australasia, have 
been brought under cultivation, and only the rich soil 
of the tropics now exists for further exploitation and 
population expansion. Much progress has been made 
in this direction already, but these areas are being used 
for growing hemp, copra, cocoanuts, sugar, tobacco, 
rubber, and sisal, and food must be brought from the 
more temperate zones to supply the needs of the people. 
With the opening up of these areas for the development 
of tropical products, the lot of the native has been 
remarkably improved and the birth rate has increased 
to greater heights than ever attained before. No longer 
do famine, disease and death equalize these high birth 
rates. The people propagate like flies and help to use up 
the available food resources of the world. The situation 
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described in India, Ceylon, Japan, China, Java, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, South Africa, and Porto Rico will give 
the thoughtful person much food for reflection. 

The mere population of the universe should certainly 
not be the aim of man. At a time when the available 
waste areas for the cultivation of foods is becoming 
limited and science through steam, electricity, and 
sanitation is diminishing space and promoting the 
physical health and longevity of people, it is wise to 
take stock of the future. Many of the peoples of the 
world laboring under excessive birth rates do so either 
because of ignorance of contraceptive methods or be- 
cause religious traditions and pressure prevent them 
from controlling the number of offspring. The solution, 
in the opinion of the author, is not celibacy, or post- 
ponement of marriage, or abortion, or infanticide, or 
war, disease and famine, but intelligent birth control, 
or as he prefers to call it, adaptive fertility. In the more 
enlightened sections of the earth, and especially among 
the more intelligent people in these areas, this has al- 
ready occurred. It seems but logical that adaptive 
fertility should be applied everywhere, and especially 
among those groups where birth rates are high and life 
is hard. In adaptive fertility mankind has the key for 
the solution of some of the world’s outstanding political, 
economic and immigration problems resulting from 
population pressure. Here, too, is the ultimate solution 
of the problem confronting the human race, the problem 
of a food supply the development of which is limited and 
of a rapidly increasing world population. 

Murray P. Horwoop, ’16 


Facts Concerning the Atom 


Tue Wor p or Atoms, by Arthur Haas. Translated by 
Horace S. Uhler. $3.00. xi+139 pages. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


N ten non-mathematical lectures the author has 

presented a condensed survey of the more impor- 
tant developments in atomic physics. The lectures are 
systematically arranged to constitute a short elementary 
course in atomic structure. He states in the preface, 
“The lectures can lay claim to the characterization 
‘popular’ only in the sense that every lay reader who 
has at his command a sufficiently general education can 
begin the reading of the book and continue to the end 
without great difficulty and with comprehension, 
insofar as his interest in the subject lends him the 
necessary patience and perseverance.” 

The book will appeal strongly to the reader already 
somewhat versed in these recent advances in chemistry 
and physics, but who feels the need of having his own 
ideas confirmed, or clarified, by a specialist in the 
subject. By careful study of the text he should be able to 

(Continued on page 446) 











News from the Classes 





== 


The Secretary of 19017 


ERSATILE Secretary, since 

V 1922, of a versatile Class, 

Raymond Sawtell Stevens has 
added that of maitre d’botel to a 
voluminous list of avocations. Being 
associated with the firm of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., and having been 
during undergraduate days exposed 
to chemistry in Course XV, he has 
fallen or been pushed into the chair- 
manship of the Committee on 
Housing of the American Chemical 
Society’s powwow to be held in 
Swampscott next autumn. Unques- 
tionably the office sought the 
man. Only after the selection, ap- 
pointment — and acceptance — did 
Chairman Allan Winter Rowe, ’o1 
(of the General Committee), dis- 
cover that Mr. Stevens had never 
enrolled himself with the great, the 
near great, and the lesser great on 
the roster of the residuary legatees 
of the alchemists. As a result the 
Secretary of 1917 became elected to 
the Amachemsoc in record time in 
order that his chairmanship might be 
legalized. 

So it is that a decade after the 
armistice Mr. Stevens finds himself 
a billeting officer. Here it would 
serve convenience to intersperse an 
anecdote of how his war experiences 
had embraced inserting forty-one 
men or nine horses into spaces de- 
signed for forty men or eight horses; 
how he had convinced the Colonel of 
a Texas regiment that the chateau 
(i.e. farm-dwelling) at Notre-Dame- 
sur-Oise, recently vacated by a labor 
battalion, was a most estimable and 
suitable domicile for his staff; how 
with a few kind words of bad French 
and a fluency of Hoboken patois he 
had quickly mastered the annoy- 
ances of being a Town Major or 
A. P. M. 

But in the interests of posterity 
convenience must bow to truth. 
For, like many another who gave up 
his freedom in 1917, our hero had 
no choice in the matter and was as- 
signed to fight the Second Battle of 
Long Island. In this engagement 
he served under the tactical direc- 


tion of Colonel Bradley Dewey, ’og, 
at the Gas Defense Plant. Unlike 
Washington’s starving Continentals, 
troops at the Second Battle of Long 
Island employed no muskets. Their 
munitions were vegetarian in nature, 
for it was their duty to fill gas mask 
canisters with peach pit char made 
from the sextillions of innocent 
peach pits which humble citizens 
graciously chucked in street corner 





RAYMOND S. STEVENS, ’17 
An imaginative portrait of the 1917 Sec- 
retary by Henry B. Kane, ’24 


receptacles. And from this plant, 
after kindly treatment by Colonel 
Dewey and Leftenant Stevens (for 
he soon became Production Service 
Manager and in rising thus received 
the most popular of Army commis- 
sions) the residue of the peach pits 
emerged nicely housed in canisters 
for the export trade. The theory was 
that after what the peach pits had 
been through in the Battle of Long 
Island they could resist any poison 
gas encountered. 

Peace brought many changes. The 
influx and efflux of peach pits 
ceased at Long Island City; Mr. 
Stevens reverted to civil life and 
migrated to Chicago to make re- 
frigerating machines. But several 
months was enough of the Middle 
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West and he returned to Cambridge, 
got married, and became associated 
with the staff of Arthur D. Little, 
"85, at that time busy making silk 
purses out of sows’ ears and accom- 
plishing sundry other technical feats. 
Since 1919, except for less than a 
half year spent as the most success- 
ful Advertising Manager The Re- 
view ever had, he has been with the 
Little organization. 

He admits no title unless pressed 
for an answer, in which event he 
is Service Manager. Just what this 
implies is a mystery, but it must be 
a lot, for, when he temporarily de- 
parted to join The Review in 1923, 
the felicitations of a farewell dinner 
knew no bounds. And his return the 
following January caused a demon- 
stration equally boisterous. 

Aside from writing Class Notes, 
swimming and planting a garden at 
Marblehead are his nearest ap- 
proaches to hobbies. Promptness in 
getting in copy; success in getting 
H. P. Eddy, Jr., to supply a good 
deal of news; frankness in admitting 
to being no bridge player; asserting 
his golf game to be the equal of F. 
Bernard’s; respect for style rules 
and an ability to punctuate with 
some logic — for these reasons, The 
Review Editors include Mr. Stevens 
in this series. 


The Grab Bag 


The most significant item in this 
issue is the report of the 1888 Sec- 
retary that his Class has pledged 
an amount sufficient to assure a com- 
plete 1888 Dormitory Unit. Three 
other classes have attained this 
goal— 1890, 1893, and Ig01.— 
Technology Men and Affairs in 
California are described in some 
detail by George L. Gilmore, ’g0. — 
Secretary John G. Hall, ’92, records 
what he found when he revisited 
Is-sur-Tille, the French village 
where he was stationed as Adjutant 
at an Advance Depot of Supply 
during the World War. Mr. Hall 
writes that he would be glad to send 
along additional information to any 
of the many Technology members 
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of the A. E. F. who were in Is-sur- 
Tille. 

The activity of the 1896 organi- 
zation constitutes a fine example 
for all other classes. — Professor 
Blanchard’s 1898 Notes might be 
entitled ““The May Review of 1898 
Literature.” The works of four 
writers are commented upon, along 
with notes about a college presi- 
dent, the Wing family, and lead 
smelting in Mexico. — Retribution 
finally overtakes the Secretary of 
1899. During his absence in Europe 
the legal-minded Asec of the Class 
rushes into print with the truth 
about the man. The worm will turn! 

The story of the controversy in 
New York raging around the posi- 
tion of State Architect is reported by 
George E. Russell, ’00.— The Re- 
view seismograph of late has re- 
corded no disturbances in or about 
Wesleyan Station, Conn. — Perhaps 
members of classes other than 1907 
might obtain full particulars of what 
happened to the hippopotamus, his 
keeper, and the old maid mentioned 
in the letter from Parker Dodge in 
the 1907 section. There is an another 
9 

82 which will undoubtedly be 

celebrated in June, by a shore 
dinner held within comfortable traveling 
distance from Boston. As usual the ladies 
will add their attraction to the occasion. 

Nothing having been heard of late from 
Johnson, a registered letter finally brought 
from him the following brief note postmarked 
Los Angeles, March 8: “Not dead, and not 
even sleeping. I owe you an apology and 
hardly know why I have delayed so long in 
writing. I am leaving for the North tomorrow 
morning as early as I can get away and may 
write at length from there.” — Wa ter B. 
Snow, Secretary, Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass. Rurus F. Herrick, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

»] 

88 offices and laboratory in the 

new Statler Building, Boston. 


— Space was lacking in the last number of 
The Review, containing notes from our Class 
to include the one stating: “The Stanford 
University Press has recently published Mr. 
Child’s book, ‘Landscape Architecture, A 
Series of Letters,’ and have this to say of it: 
‘Progressive men and women who take pride 
both in their homes and in their communities 
will find here a veritable mine of information 
on Landscape Architecture and City Plan- 
ning. In no other single publication on these 
subjects is there presented so much that is 
pertinent and important. Mr. Child has had 


Plans are being considered 
for the Forty-Sixth Reunion 


Sanford E. Thompson has 
moved recently to his new 


animal story in the 1go1 Notes that 
may or may not match it. 

The many achievements of the 
late Professor Arthur C. Besselievre, 
’og, Marine Architect, as told in 
the Notes of his Class, constitute a 
story of genuine biographical in- 
terest. — Azel Mack, ’15, proposes 
an organization, “ TheS. P. C.C.S.,” 
that should be well received in 
secretarial circles. — Miss Gretchen 
Palmer, 1918 Secretary, proposes to 
outdo 1917 in holding a reunion. -— 
An eighty-acre gold fish farm is re- 
ported in the 1921 Notes. — The 
Class of 1921 started something last 
month that the Secretary of 1922 
hastens to finish. Not angry, only 
hurt, he declaims, “How sharper 
than a serpent’s child is an ungrate- 
ful tooth.”” — The Course XV, 1927 
Secretary is doing a good job. 

Six births are reported this month 
— one each in 1913, 1923, 1924, 1926 
and two in 1921; four are girls. 


Deaths 


Additional mention of the follow- 
ing men, recently deceased, may be 





wide experience in both fields: from this ex- 
perience and from manuscripts and reports, in 
some instances never before published, and in 
many cases long out of print, he has culled 
the material for a presentation of definite 
principles of both Landscape Architecture 
and City Planning.’” [This book was reviewed 
on page 233 of The Review for February. — 
The Editors.] — Subscriptions sufficient to 
assure the building of a Class of 88 Dormi- 
tory Unit have been received. 

Be sure to plan to attend our Fortieth 
Reunion to be held at Great Chebeague 
Island, Casco Bay, Maine, June 22, 23, and 
24.— Witttam G. Snow, Secretary, 38 


Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
078) held a meeting in New York 
during which George A. 
Packard was chairman of a session on mining 
methods. Mrs. Packard is chairman of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Boston section. 
Your Secretary with Mrs. Gilmore left in 
January for California and Honolulu. A day 
was spent in Chicago when he tried to get in 
touch with some of the gang, but nothing 
doing. They must have heard he was coming. 
Telephone inquiries at the offices of Douglas 
Flood and Harry Kern reported both well and 
apparently behaving themselves. A call at the 
office of Benton Sturges gave a nice chat with 
his charming secretary. Benton is a hard 
worker. He comes to his office occasionally on 
Monday; other days he is busy on the golf 
course at his home town of Geneva. 


On February 23 the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers 


found in the notes of their respec- 
tive classes: 

Srurcis H. THornpikeE, 94. Died 
February 16, 1928. For a number of 
years he had been a partner in Fay, 
Spofford and Thorndike of Boston. 

Wo.cotr Remincton, ’oo. Died 
March 1g, 1928. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of the Thomson 
Electric Welding Company of Lynn. 

Witiiam Pearce Rayner, ’07. 
Died February 29, 1928. For fifteen 
years he was Washington district man- 
ager of the White Company, manu- 
facturers of motor trucks and busses. 

Wituiam Ex.uior Wenz, ’o8. 
Died February 9g, 1928. 

ArtHuR C. BESSELIEVRE, ’0g. 
Died December 28, 1927. An author- 
ity on shipbuilding during the World 
War, he was Dean of the Faculty 
and Professor of Naval Architecture 
at Webb Institute of Naval Archi- 
tecture, of New York. 

Ricwarp J. McLavucuuin, 717. 
Died March 7, 1928. 

Fuirz A. Hooper, ’24. Died Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928. He was with the 
Utah-Apex Mining Company at 
Bingham Canyon, Utah. 


In Pasadena a nice time was had with 
George E. Hale in his little observatory 
where the Corporal is having the time of his 
life gazing at the stars. Some boy! While 
there Arthur Noyes, ’86, dropped in and 
looked as natural as ever and with the same 
twinkle in his eyes. Sam Storrow dropped in 
one evening and they had a nice visit together. 
Sam is a consulting engineer and seems to be 
a busy chap. His office is in Los Angeles, 
and he has a very attractive home in Pasa- 
dena. 

A call on Burdett Moody at his office in 
Los Angeles found him on the job. Burdett 
is business manager for the Los Angeles Light 
and Power Company and is certainly a busy 
man. It is one of the few municipally owned 
companies that seems to be making a success 
of it. He has been called upon to make a 
number of talks relative to the Boulder Dam 
Bill. Needless to say that since the recent 
break of the dam above Santa Paula he has 
been kept on the jump. In Santa Barbara, 
Reverend George F. Weld is located. George 
is a real sky pilot and about the busiest man 
in town. He spends most of his days at the 
rectory of All Souls Church in Montecito 
where he is the regular parson. He is in con- 
stant demand to deliver talks and sermons 
throughout the surrounding country. He has 
a beautiful home on the ridge above Mission 
Canyon. It is a /ittle place of only about sixty 
acres. If any members of the Class are doing 
good work, George is one of them. 

Your Secretary called on John B. Henck, 
’76, and had a nice chat with him. He repre- 
sents the English Speaking Union in Santa 
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1890 Continued 

Barbara. Will Bovey, ’94, was also here and 
your Secretary had a good round of golf with 
him. At the Rotary Club, March 23, Dr. 
Pritchett was the speaker. His subject was 
“The Profession of Politics,” a most interest- 
ing talk. Your Secretary had a nice chat with 
him. They had not met since the Doctor was 
at Technology. 

On arriving in Santa Barbara Mrs. Gilmore 
‘was not well, so x-rays were taken. It was 
found she had an ulcer due to infection from 
the tonsils so she went to the hospital at once 
and out they came. Dieting then followed, but 
after four weeks she was able to return to the 
El Encanto to recuperate. No better place 
could be found. Time passes rapidly with 
motor rides, golf and walks. Her Ladyship is 
gaining fast but they will probably not return 
home before May. After that date your 
Secretary would be glad to see any of you and 
is also ready to tackle any of you at golf. — 
GeorcE L. Gitmore, Secretary, 57 Hancock 


Street, Lexington, Mass. 
graph about not receiving 


anything from the Secretary I 


am sending this personal note. Last fall I 
joined the Second A. E. F. and spent a very 
pleasant few weeks in France visiting the 
places in which I had been during the war and 
renewing friendships and acquaintances. 
Everywhere I was received with great cor- 
diality, but perhaps the most pleasant and 
lasting impression I got at Is-sur-Tille, where 
I was stationed for eighteen months as 
Adjutant at the Advance Depot Service of 
Supply. I here had an interesting visit with 
the Mayor of the town who was Mayor eight 
years ago. He showed me with no little pride 
the monument the town has erected in the 
-square opposite the church, a monument such 
as may be seen in nearly every town and 
village in France, but with a difference. At 
first the difference did not dawn upon me, but 
when I noticed that the names on one side of 
it were all French and the names on the other 
were of every nation, nearly, under the sun, 
I realized that this monument was not alone 
commemorative of the men of that town who 
had died during the war but also to keep alive 
the memory of the hundred or so men of our 
army who died there and had been buried in 
the cemetery that we had established. This 
cemetery is now closed and the men reburied 
in one of the few large cemeteries, but while it 
was there the people of the village held com- 
memorative ceremonies on All Saints Day 
and our Memorial Day. It was at considerable 
trouble that the Mayor was able to get these 
names, and the whole thing to my mind 
shows the kindly feeling this part of France, 
at any rate, had for the Americans who must 
have been a very disturbing element in their 
lives during the two years that the 30,000 
foreigners were living in their midst. Among 
these 30,000 were a considerable number of 
Technology men, and if this paragraph comes 
to the notice of any such I should be glad to 
tell them more about how the place looks 
after eight years if they are interested enough 
to write to me. 

And now to change the subject abruptly, 
have you subscribed to the Dormitory Fund? 
—Joun W. Hatt, Secretary, 8 Hillside 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


In order that the Editors may 
not have to insert their para- 


9 The Boston Evening Tran- 
script for March 21 carried an 

94 illustrated article on Charles 

G. Abbot, who has recently 
been made Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a position which Dr. William H. 
Welch, dean of the medical profession in 
America, calls a kind of premiership of science 
in America. This article covers something of 
the same history that was given in the April 
issue of The Technology Review last year 
shortly after Abbot lectured at the Institute. 
— Norwin S. Bean has recently been elected 
President of the Manchester National Bank. 
In addition to this responsible position, he is 
also Treasurer of the Manchester Savings 
Bank. For a number of years Bean was 
bank examiner and later held a federal posi- 
tion as chief examiner of the Federal Farm 
Bureau. He is reputed to be one of the best 
informed men in the country on matters of 
finance. 

It is with very great regret that we have to 
record the death of Sturgis H. Thorndike on 
February 16. A Bostonian by birth, Thorn- 
dike was graduated from Harvard in 18g0, 
and then entered the Institute with the Class 
of ’94, taking the Course in Civil Engineering. 
On account of illness in his senior year, he 
was obliged to leave before graduation, but 
returned and took his degree with ’95. His 
class affiliations, however, have always been 
with ’94. For a number of years Thorndike 
was a partner in the engineering firm of Fay, 
Spofford and Thorndike, now of 44 School 
Street. Previous to his affiliation with this 
firm he had been connected with the engineer- 
ing department of the City of Boston, and for 
a time was instructor in Civil Engineering at 
the Institute. His broad interests, genial 
personality, and fine character endeared him 
to a very large circle of friends and he will be 
very greatly missed at the time of the quin- 
quennial meetings of the Class. 

I should like to call attention to those who 
have not replied to communications regarding 
the’94 Dormitory Fund campaign. This is our 
opportunity not only to be of splendid service 
to the Institute, but to establish a memorial 
to the Class which will perpetuate our names 
long after we have passed into oblivion. In 
order to meet the requirements for the unit 
which we should like to have represent the 
Class, about $35,000 more is needed. The 
Secretary will greatly appreciate codperation 
of the class members in this matter. The 
committee proposes to carry on its campaign 
until we are assured that every living member 
has been reached, and it is anxious to have 
every living member represented in the fund. 
—Samuet C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 
10-405, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

death of a noted classmate, 


Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, 


which occurred February 23, 1928. The 
following is a condensed statement from her 
obituary in the Boston Evening Transcript: 
“She was born in Gloucester on February 25, 
1860, the daughter of Francis N. Peloubet, 
D.D., who was-a well known author of his 
day. Miss Peloubet graduated from Smith 
College in 1882 and the following year she 
married Professor Lewis M. Norton of 
Technology. After her husband’s death she 


The last issue of The Review 
contained a brief notice of the 


decided to fit herself for work in home 
economics and studied in 1896-1897 at the 
Boston Normal School of Household Arts 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Smith College conferred upon her the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1897 and she 
served as alumnae trustee of that college from 
1905 to 1908. Her first teaching of home 
economics was in the Brookline High School 
and this was followed in 1goo by a position in 
Chicago where she served as assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics and later of house- 
hold administration in the University of 
Chicago in 1901-1913. Following this she was 
appointed dietitian of Cook County (Chicago) 
institutions. In 1915 Mrs. Norton became 
editor of the Yournal of Home Economics and 
also served for three years as secretary of 
the American Home Economic Association. 
She gave up her editorial work when she was 
asked to go to the Near East to organize a 
department of home economics in the Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College under the 
auspices of the Association. Through her 
efforts the department at Constantinople was 
established on a sound and lasting basis. 
Returning to America in 1923 she became 
acting head of the home economics depart- 
ment of Indiana University where she re- 
mained a year. 

“She was director of the Chautauqua 
School of Domestic Science and during the 
war she was in the editorial department of the 
United States food administration and later 
under the war savings division of the Treas- 
ury Department. She was the author of many 
books and articles dealing with food and 
home economics. She is survived by five 
children: Miss Margaret Norton of North- 
ampton, John Foote Norton of Chicago, Mrs. 
E. H. Lorenz of Hartford, Conn., Mrs. G. W. 
Swain of Chicago, and Lewis Mills Norton of 
New York.” 

An indirect report that Bert Thompson is 
under the weather made the Secretary call 
his office for more definite information. It was 
learned that Bert had been taken sick in 
December with bronchitis, but seemed to be 
well on the way to recovery when a mastoid 
developed in one ear and he was obliged to go 
to the hospital for an operation. This was 
successful and resulted in his final recovery. 
He and Mrs. Thompson had planned a long 
Mediterranean trip beginning in January, 
but on account of his illness they did not sail 
until March 6, and in consequence their trip 
will be considerably shortened as they are to 
return about the middle of June. 

A recent issue of the Boston Evening 
Transcript contained reference to the valued 
work of George Harkness on the highway 
bridges of Massachusetts. His official position 
is bridge engineer in the department of public 
works, and in this position he has oversight of 
the construction and maintenance of all state 
bridges. The magnitude of this work is indi- 
cated by an annual budget of nearly one-half 
million dollars. This bridge work is notable 
from the number of bridges rather than from 
the existence of any large and spectacular 
ones. In addition to the bridges of the state 
highways, his office is required by law to pass 
upon the plans of all town and city bridges 
over twenty feet in length. The Secretary was 
unable to verify all of the foregoing facts 
from Harkness personally because inquiry at 
his office brought forth response that he was 
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absent on a vacation and it was understood 
that he was making a trip to Bermuda. 

The Secretary recently had a call from 
Dean Batchelder, who is a senior student at 
Technology in the Department of Electrical 
Engineering. He reported that his father, 
Charlie Batchelder, and his mother were 
making an automobile trip to Florida on a 
combination of business and pleasure and 
would return home to Melrose some time in 
April. The call from this boy was most wel- 
come and if any other classmates have boys at 
Technology at the present time, or may have 
them in the future, similar calls by these boys 
will be equally welcome. 

Through another student at Technology 
has come an interesting bit of information. 
In the sophomore year of the mining course is 
D. R. Agar, who comes from Dominica, 
British West Indies. Having this student in 
his department, the Secretary, in his pro- 
fessorial capacity, interviewed Mr. Agar for 
information regarding our classmate, Andrew 
H. Green, who has for many years had the 
address of Canefield, Dominica, B. W. I. It 
was learned that Green has a plantation of 
several hundred acres which is considered to 
be one of the largest and best plantations of 
the Island. His payroll includes several 
hundred men. His main industry is the raising 
of limes, but he also produces a considerable 
quantity of vanilla beans. His limes largely go 
into the manufacturing of concentrated lime 
juice and this is all prepared in a model 
grinding mill and factory. Mr. Agar also 
believes that Green produces citrate of lime 
as well. The curing of the vanilla bean is 
carried out on modern, scientific principles, 
but the exact nature of the process is not 
given out. 

Green is one of the leading men of the 
community and is interested in the local 
hospital and in various community enter- 
prises. He has been a wide traveler having 
made several trips around the world, and 
occasionally comes to New York, but so far 
has apparently never been back to Boston to 
look over the new Technology. Up to the 
present time Green remains single, finding 
apparently that he has so many interests in 
his busy life that he has not felt the need of a 
wife. Any one who knew him as a student and 
who followed his engineering work after 
graduation can readily appreciate that his 
plantation and plants must be models, with 
modern machinery utilizing gravity methods 
of flow as far as possible. Perhaps one might 
be struck by the absence of modern trans- 
portation which is still carried on by oxen of 
which he has a large herd. The reason for this 
is, however, that under local conditions motor 
transportation cannot compete in final cost 
with oxen. 

Mike Sturm, who announced that he was 
going to visit Boston and see some of his 
classmates, has come through with an ex- 
planation to the effect that when he and Mrs. 
Sturm arrived in Boston they found Mrs. 
Sturm’s mother very sick so that they could 
stay only a couple of days. Therefore they 
found it impossible to carry out their original 
plans of seeing other people. 

John Rockwell, who has been made a 
member of the Wrestling Rules Committee of 
the National College Association, attended 
the meeting of officers at Des Moines, Iowa, 
the last of March where he had an oppor- 


tunity to broadcast his ideas on the promotion 
of healthful sport. He is keenly interested in 
athletics for the benefit of the athlete rather 
than for the benefit of an organization or the 
spectator. In other words, he is trying to 
overcome the modern tendency of athletics, 
in some quarters at least, to cause young men. 
to consider that the only object of athletic 
contest is to win, no matter how much the 
contestant may suffer as a result. 

On Thursday evening, March 1, President 
H. S. Boardman of the University of Maine 
talked before a gathering of over one hundred 
Boston Alumni at the Hotel Westminster in 
Boston. His theme was that modern youth is 
potentially all right and has more dynamic 
possibilities than any of his ancestors in spite 
of the opinions of some that the youth of the 
country is going to the dogs. 

Those who attended our Thirtieth Anni- 
versary at Osterville will recall that the Class 
sent a cordial message to Woodwell’s aged 
grandmother in Newburyport, and will conse- 
quently be interested to know that this 
estimable lady is still living and enjoying her 
faculties, and celebrated her 103d birthday on 
March 16. Woodwell was in attendance, of 
course, and on the following day he gave the 
Secretary the pleasure of a call from him at 
Technology. He reported that his grand- 
mother had received a birthday message from 
Dr. Coolidge. Woodwell’s most recent work 
has been on the addition of a 20,000 kilowatt 
unit to the municipal plant at Lansing, 
Mich. This is the third job he has had in 
connection with this plant which now has a 
total output of 45,000 kilowatts and repre- 
sents an expenditure of around $4,000,000. 
An article by Woodwell on the results of 
steam turbine tests appeared in Power Plant 
Engineering, the issue of February 15, 1928. 
These tests showed a high economy. McGon- 
igle had some connection with this work as a 
sub-contractor. When asked whether he had 
done any flying recently, Woodwell said that 
he flew to Long Island on a short trip in 
January and that he was maintaining a keen 
interest in aéronautics. He made an automo. 
bile trip to Denver and back last summer, 
covering 3,637 miles in two weeks, but really 
about eleven days of actual traveling, so that 
although really not in an airplane the speed 
with which he covered the ground by auto 
might cause his Colorado trip to be desig- 
nated as a flying trip. While in the Rock- 
ies he visited Pikes Peak, Estes Park, 
and Rocky Mountain Park. — Cuartes E. 
Locke, Secretary, Room 8-109, M.. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. Joun A. RockweELt, 
Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
Os met Charlie Wing at Middle- 
boro and were driven over 
various parts of the Cape to decide on the 
merits of various places at which our Thir- 
tieth Reunion might,be held. Apart from the 
main purpose of the trip, a most enjoyable 
day was spent. The Wing family is one of the 
oldest and largest of the old Colonial families 
of America. We visited in Sandwich the 
oldest house in America built by Stephen 
Wing in 1641, and still inhabited by a Wing 
family. Near by was the old meeting house of 
the first Society of Friends in America, and in 


One Sunday recently, Ernest 
Russ and Arthur Blanchard 


the graveyard were many of the early Wings. 
Charlie is an enthusiastic fisherman, belong- 
ing to a Cape Cod club, which has many 
private fishing preserves in that region. 
Charlie promises all fishing enthusiasts who 
come to the Reunion the most glorious oppor- 
tunity to indulge their tastes. We had dinner 
at the headquarters of the Club and there 
were some enthusiasts there who had brought 
in handsome catches of trout. It was Febru- 
ary 26, the coldest day of the winter. I inno- 
cently asked Charlie if the trout were caught 
through holes in the ice and was completely 
withered by the look of scorn in his face when 
he said that members of the Club fished only 
with flies. 

Charlie has just been reading Tom Tall- 
madge’s new book, “The History of Archi- 
tecture in America,” and was greatly en- 
thused thereover. He had with him a review 
from the New York Times from which we will 
clip a paragraph. “This book is not only 
what it claims for itself, ‘the first consecutive 
history of architecture in America,’ it is also 
the story of a significant and prophetic cycle 
of our national culture. Architecture is neces- 
sarily the most imitative of the arts — it has 
to be, since buildings erected without regard 
to precedent have a way of falling down. 
American architecture began with the Span- 
iards at St. Augustine, the English at James- 
town, and, more sternly, with the crude 
efforts of the Pilgrim Fathers to shelter them- 
selves against the unfriendly winters of New 
England; it continued through periods of 
imitations and importations, good, bad, and 
terrible; and it has now reached a point at 
which it speaks the architectural language of 
the ages with an accent all its own. In short, 
America has architecturally come of age. As 
Mr. Tallmadge says in summing up our 
pretensions in this respect: ‘Previous to 
1893 there was not a single class of building 
in which we excelled or even equalled con- 
temporary work in the mother countries. 
. . . Today there is hardly a single class of 
structure in which an excellent claim cannot 
be advanced for either our supremacy or our 
equality.’” 

The Engineering Economics Foundation of 
which Hollis Godfrey is President and Chair- 
man of the Boards, held a convocation 
February 9, at which the summarized results 
of the Foundation’s researches and wealth 
were presented by Hollis and several prom- 
inent men. Dan Edgerly has recently run into 
two members of our Class and sends in the 
following notes: “Raymond M. Hughes will 
be remembered by Course V. He was with us 
at Technology for a year after graduation 
from Ohio State University. For a number of 
years he has been President of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Last fall he became 
President of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. This college has 4,000 students and a 
magnificent set of buildings. Last week I was 
in Ames and met Hughes for the first time 
since graduation, needless to say, thirty years 
ago. However, the time element was quickly 
brought up to date after we had exchanged 
information about many of our chemical 
laboratory associates. Hughes stated that his 
boy had graduated from the Institute. 

John N. Goddard, who has for a number of 
years been in charge of a lead smelter in 
Torreon, Mexico, recently made one of his 
periodical trips to the States. Jack always 
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looks me up when he comes to St. Louis, and 
when I asked him if it was last year or two 
years ago that we had dinner together, I 
found it was three years ago, which is only 
evidence that time passes rather quickly. 

Seth Humphrey has been staying in Boston 
this winter and is writing up his African 
travels. A press notice of his last preceding 
book which has just come to our attention we 
think is interesting enough to abstract here: 
“In Seth K. Humphrey’s book, ‘Loafing 
Through the Pacific,’ a tale mostly of brows- 
ing around among peoples, the author ob- 
served no set schedules; he was not dependent 
on guides. He loafed his way along and in his 
book tells what he saw. . . . And he took all 
the time he needed — fifteen months. The 
author comments: ‘In this wide circuit of 
the Pacific are the oldest and newest of exist- 
ing civilizations. Where else in life is such 
fascinating variety?’” 

We have just received a little booklet from 
Wendell W. Chase entitled “The Answer to 
Your Question.” The question is “Is there a 
practical solution to our National Automobile 
Traffic Problems?” The booklet is published 
by the Union Highways Association of Amer- 
ica, an organization formed not for profit but 
merely to encourage, promote, and aid in 
plans for the construction and maintenance 
of adequate automobile express highways in 
the United States and other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. The booklet indicates 
how it may be possible to finance, build, and 
maintain through express roads without 
grade crossing or intersection. Chase is one of 
the three organizing directors of the associa- 
tion. It appears on the official page that he is 
also President, The American Home Founda- 
tion, Inc.; member, City (New York) Com- 
mittee on Plan and Survey; Vice-President, 
New York Automobile Club (A. A. A.). 

Orville B. Denison, 11, the Alumni Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, in his recent tour about the 
country, went down to Old Hickory, Tenn., 
where he was shown through the du Pont 
rayon plant by our classmate, James F. 
Muhlig. 

We have just heard that Tallmadge was 
granted the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts by Northwestern University last June. 
Following is the official announcement: 
“Master of Arts — Thomas Eddy Tallmadge. 
Architect, with special interest in the plan- 
ning of churches; Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Professor of Archi- 
tectural History in Armour Institute of 
Technology; lecturer at the Art Institute of 
Chicago; Vice-President of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers; for some time President 
of the Art Commission of the City of Evans- 
ton. Distinguished contributor to the litera- 
ture of his profession and of other fields of 
art; painter of enviable attainment; a versa- 
tile man of liberal culture.” — Arruur A. 
BLancuarD, Secretary, Room 4-160, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

9 Comes now the deponent, 
Arthur H. Brown, Assistant 

Q9 Secretary of the Class of ’99, 

who herewith deposes and 


avers that the following is true to the best of 
his knowledge and belief: W. M. Corse, 
Secretary of the Class of ’99, sailed for Lon- 
don, Paris, Oslo, Stockholm, and points 
north, on the 25th of April, 1928, leaving to 


the deponent the task of filling The Review 
column for the May issue. The deponent did 
accept, because there was no choice in the 
matter, the business of filling the column. 
The deponent did first examine carefully the 
file forwarded by the honorable Secretary, 
and therein he did find a scant portion of 
news. Before disclosing said news the de- 
ponent wishes to take this opportunity to call 
attention to the fact, among other things, that 
our Secretary does not practice what he 
preaches. 

It is not so long ago since we received a 
communication from him in which he as- 
serted that the use of the pronoun “I” in 
composition and letter writing is not bad 
form. He even cited a grammatical rule to 
support his assertation. We have forgotten 
the rule, but some two score of us took his 
statement in good faith, and we laid bare for 
him details of our personal and public activi- 
ties, all prefaced by the ubiquitous pronoun 
“I.” But did our Secretary go and do like- 
wise? Did he contribute personal tidbits? He 
did not. He maintained a discreet silence so 
far as he was concerned, but he wrote us 
another letter in which he told us he would fill 
the column with fairy tales, or maybe fiction 
— one is as dangerous as the other — unless 
we came across with news. 

Again we sacrificed our natural diffidence 
on the altar of class honor. We girded our 
spirits and lashed our pens to the task of 
“blowing our own horns even though reluc- 
tantly,” as one harried contributor put it. 
But blow them we did. We told our Secretary 
of books published and in the making, of 
travels and diaries of travels, of explorations 
and excavations, gold mines and fox farms, 
inventions and mortgages, of our children and 
our grandchildren — speaking of grand- 
children, our Secretary has a grandson, aged 
one year. This is news to me. Inasmuch as | 
am running the column I must make grist of 
all that comes to hand, and I hope it is news 
to the rest of you. 

I might as well take a paragraph or two to 
talk about our Secretary, now that he is 
where he cannot help himself, because I think 
the Class of ’99 is entitled to know something 
more about the person who implores and 
browbeats us by turn. W. M. Corse lives in 
Washington, D. C. — that is, he stays there 
sometimes. George Priest actually caught 
him in town once. When I hear from him he is 
either just arriving or leaving, but he sees to 
it between his comings in and goings out that 
we are not allowed to forget our duty to ’99. 
He is the Secretary of the Institute of Metals 
Division of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, of the Directors of Industrial 
Research, of the Technical Executives 
Group, of the Aluminum Bronze Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, as well as of.the Class of ’99. 
He serves on more committees than I can 
remember, and he is the: President of numer- 
ous other things, one of which is the Washing- 
ton Society of M. I. T. He may not always 
attend all of the meetings incident to such a 
program because natural physical laws do not 
permit an object to be in two places at the 
same time, but he knows all that is going on, 
and what he doesn’t know he asks about. 

Our Secretary spent considerable time 
during his vacation last summer motoring 
around New England and New York hunting 
a place to hold the Thirtieth Reunion in 


1929. Incidentally he is expecting us all to be 
present. He specializes in non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, on which he is an authority, and sales 
development in which he is successful. I have 
seen his name on several articles during the 
past year or two, and on other occasions I 
have heard — too late to get it into The 
Review except as ancient history — that he 
had been lecturing on weighty subjects. 

Our Secretary slipped away on April 25, 
after failing to keep a luncheon appointment 
with Harry K. White, saying only that he was 
sorry to have to burden me with news- 
gathering, but that business called him 
abroad. He omitted mentioning the fact that 
he was to deliver an address before the Royal 
Society of Industrial and Scientific Research 
in Stockholm. He might at least have con- 
tributed that much to filling space. However, 
it was discovered in time. 

Your deponent herewith relinquishes the 
first person narrative and will leave the other 
contributors to tell their stories in their own 
words. — George H. Priest: “I left on Janu- 
ary 18 from New York on a twenty-five day 
cruise which included Jamaica, Canal Zone, 
three ports in Colombia, South America,— 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, and Havana. The 
trip was made on one of the United Fruit 
boats and I can recommend it highly for any 
one looking for a good time and a good rest. 
Following my return from this cruise I spent 
the latter part of February at our summer 
camp in Ashburnham, Mass., for the purpose 
of getting back some of the ‘pep’ which was 
lost in the South. The result was entirely 
successful and I am now back on the job as 
good as new.” 

Ross Hasbrouck: “Modesty has deterred 
me heretofore from thrusting upon you and 
thus into print the details of my very unsen- 
sational and most unromantic career. Except 
for the very first years when I was a mining 
surveyor in Globe, when Arizona was still a 
‘wild’ territory; a return east from there 
through Mexico when Porforio Diaz was still 
President, including a stop at Havana while 
the Stars and Stripes were yet flying over 
Morro Castle; a trip to Panama during the 
first year of the Great War when the Canal 
was closed by reason of the slides in Culebra 
Cut; the last but not least, a brief service in 
the Army of the United States during the last 
year of our participation in the Great War, 
when training had attained to its maximum 
of thoroughness and strenuosity; — except, I 
say, for these few episodes in my life there has 
been nothing but the utmost commonplaces 
to record, nor has there been any achieve- 
ment to catalogue for the glory of old Tech- 
nology. Nor had I the gift of an Arnold 
Bennett to make an interesting story out of 
the commonplace. And so you have my 
reason for silence and a bird’s eye view of my 
life in one. 

“T have added two to the population of the 
world — a boy graduating from Williams this 
year and a girl in her second year at Mount 
Holyoke, from both of whom I am hoping 
that the world will hear more of than from 
their dad. I may add that I look forward to 
our Thirtieth Reunion in 1929 with great 
expectations. I hope we can get a goodly 
number together then. If we do, I know that 
our fifty odd years will not keep us from 
having a jolly time. We may be back numbers 
in the eyes of our children, but those who 
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grew up in the Gay Nineties will always be 
able to enjoy themselves among their kind. 
Sometime I may tell you of my present occu- 
pation which is that of trying to add an area 
of beauty to my old home town.” 

Diary of Arthur Hamilton, continued from 
the April Review: 

“ August 20: Quiet sea, just a little roll, not 
enough to do any harm. Rather ashamed of 
having to eat breakfast alone. T. R. is evi- 
dently not much of a sailor. At breakfast I 
observed that the Captain’s table was sur- 
rounded by two passengers, very good look- 
ing, quite smart, and speaking a language 
which I do not understand. I am always 
attracted by a passenger who speaks a lan- 
guage that I do not understand. If she is not 
interesting in what she has to say you never 
know anything about it, and you can imagine 
that she is as interesting as you hope she is. 
The accessory male passengers seem to be as 
much interested in the ladies who spoke the 
language that I do not understand as I was 
myself. There were two of them and these 
seemed sufficient to start with—one for 
T. R. and one for me... . 

“After breakfast I got hold of the steward 
and learned that the two passengers at the 
Captain’s table were, one from Austria and 
the other from Russia by the way of Sweden. 
Reported the whole matter to T. R. and 
offered him the Swede who had a Russian 
overtone. He accepted since he once knew a 
good cook who was a Swede. Further investi- 
gation revealed the fact that the men at the 
Captain’s table would not be likely to seri- 
ously interfere with our prospects. They 
consisted of a German bacteriologist, an 
Assistant Postmaster General, and a German 
Major General. The Captain himself is the 
only risk and he has to run the ship so that 
his time is likely to be pretty well taken up. 
Everything looks well set for a pleasant 
voyage.” 

It has been reported to the deponent that 
several ’99 men met in New York during the 
sessions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and had informal luncheons and 
meetings. Among them were Norman Rood 
and Jerry Street of Wilmington, Haven 
Sawyer of Bangor, Lawrence Addicks, and 
our honorable Secretary. 

The following report of a lecture by Dr. 
Miles Sherrill has been reserved by the 
deponent until the last. The counting of 
atoms and molecules is a proposition that can 
better be told about by the interviewer than 
anybody else and the story follows... . 
[The lecture was described in The Review for 
April, page 335. — The Review Editors.] — 
W. M. Corse, Secretary, 810 18th Street, 
Washington, D. C. A. H. Brown, Assistant 
Secretary, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

OO concerning Sullivan W. Jones, 

whom many will recall as 
being one of us in those first days of ’96. On 
February 9 of this year Jones resigned his 
position as architect for the State of New 
York, and the New York Times of February 
24 published his reply to a reported announce- 
ment, made by Col. Frederick S. Green, 
State Superintendent of Public Works, that 
the State’s new office building at Albany 
would cost at least $1,100,000 in excess of the 


Just a little late for our last 
appearance came a news item 





original estimate made by Jones when state 
architect. The statement made by Jones 
follows in part: “That the building will cost 
considerably more than originally estimated, 
every member of the Sites and Building 
Commission, including the Governor, has 
known since June 2, when an order was issued 
to the contractor omitting work in the upper 
part of the building and so providing $425,000 
needed to pay the additional cost of extrava- 
gant and unnecessary changes in the founda- 
tion design, as recommended by a majority 
of the Board of Engineers appointed at the 
request of the Superintendent of Public 
Works. Even the retaining wall constructed 
to keep the Fort Orange Club from sliding 
into the hole represents a waste of funds. No 
such retaining wall was required even by the 
change in foundation design. 

“Another item of unnecessary additional 
cost is the $20,570 which the Superintendent 
of Public Works has agreed to pay the con- 
tractor for erecting the steel at the Washing- 
ton Avenue and State Street ends of the 
building while excavation was still going on 
in the central portion. Not only was this 
procedure unnecessary but it was also in- 
advisable and hazardous. It was done in the 
interest of political expediency to stop the 
Republican Legislature from asking em- 
barrassing questions. 

“‘No one can estimate the final cost to the 
State of stripping the State Architect of his 
responsibility and authority under the re- 
organization of the State Government and 
giving that responsibility and authority to a 
builder of highways and canals who knows 
nothing about building construction. 

“Probably there will be several hundred 
thousand dollars of claims against the State 
growing out of the work on the office building 
which, in my judgment, the contractor will 
have no difficulty in collecting. This does not 
include claims for damage which the Fort 
Orange Club will collect unless the State buys 
the club property, as has been suggested, to 
cover the trail of incompetency and engineer- 
ing blunders committed by the Department of 
Public Works. This incompetency has been 
displayed not alone on the State Office Build- 
ing at Albany, but also on the $6,000,000 
mid-Hudson bridge at Poughkeepsie, where 
one of the great cofferdams has tipped over at 
more than forty degrees, delaying the opening 
of the bridge six to eight months, and in the 
end costing the State an additional million 
dollars, if I am any judge of where the 
responsibility lies.” 

Sad indeed is the news that on March 19 
Wolcott Remington died of pneumonia at the 
Lynn Hospital. He had planned to attend the 
gathering of the Class held March 22, but was 
suddenly stricken and died after a few days’ 
illness. The announcement came as a shock 
for he had been in good health ever since his 
western trip two years ago, and had been 
with us at every recent gathering. To his wife 
and sons go our deep sympathy and expres- 
sion of great loss. 

Remington was Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of the Thomson Electric Welding 
Company, into which he had thrown all his 
talent and energies for some years past. 
During the World War he was at the head 
of a Canadian munitions plant and received 
a citation and medal of honor from the British 
Government in recognition of his services. 





We shall always remember his unflagging 
interest in class affairs and those who at- 
tended the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary recall 
the contribution he made to the pleasure of 
the occasion. Besides his wife, Evelyn Rogers 
Remington, he leaves two sons, Roger W. and 
Philip Remington. 

At the time of writing, news has come that 
Neall is in Europe for a few weeks, visiting 
his wife who is ill. — Elbert Allen is traveling 
in Oregon on a business trip. — Harry 
Osgood is back in Boston, and has settled 
down in Winchester to live. He is associated 
with the Anthracite Coal Operators Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania as combustion engineer 
and his work is to look after the anthracite 
service in New England. His appearance at 
the recent class gathering was the first in 
many years and we were all glad to see him 
back. 

On March 22, twenty-two of us met at 
Walker Memorial and sat down to a modest 
meal. Some had been absent a long time, and 
the coming together was so enjoyable that 
another one is planned for the middle of May. 
The list follows: Ashley, Bowditch, Brigham, 
Burns, J. B. Conant, Cotting, Dunbar, 
Everett, Davis, Howe, Jennings, Hurd, 
H. E. Osgood, I. Osgood, Patch, Perry, 
Richardson, Silverman, Stearns, Walworth, 
Ziegler, and Russell. It was a goodly turnout 
and a pleasing thing was the receipt of nearly 
twenty replies from others, who were unable 
to be present, but promised to do better 
another time. After dinner a short discussion 
of class affairs followed and then everybody 
adjourned to the bowling alleys. Fred Everett 
drove all the way from Concord, N. H., to be 
present, and declared the fun was worth the 
trip. Fred is highway commissioner for New 
Hampshire, with headquarters at Concord. 
He reports a tough winter in that section 
in so far as it affected the roads. Little snow 
and great variations in temperature caused 
frost conditions which heaved the roads to 
an unusual extent. 

George Ashley is still at Northeastern 
University engaged in teaching the young 
engineer to know his pencil and eraser. — 
Brigham is happy because a long strenuous 
job well done now lies behind him. During the 
past year he moved the plant of the New 
England Confectionary Company from its old 
place in South Boston to its new home in 
Cambridge, having previously spent many 
months in the design and erection of the new 
plant. — Silverman expects to go abroad 
soon to inspect a new Diesel locomotive 
which is being built in Germany for the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. It is the second 
of its kind built, having a direct drive on the 
wheels. —Georce E. Russet, Secretary, 
Room 1-272, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

() 1 Fred Clapp, Jack Eveland 

has left Patrick McGovern to 
get along as best he can and has started for 
the Argentine Republic in the interest of 
Dwight P. Robinson and Company. Jack and 
Mr. McGovern have been building the 53d 
Street subway in New York, but from now on 
Pat will swing the pick alone. Jack is still in 
the subway game, however, and is in Buenos 
Aires for the purpose of constructing one 
through the business center of that Paris of 


Evidently goaded into action 
by the impressive address of 
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the southern hemisphere. He is to be a 
division superintendent in charge of the 
tunnel sections. That he who runs may read I 
enclose his address: A. John Eveland, care of 
Cia. Tramvias Lacroze, Corrientes 4002, 
Buenos Aires, Republica Argentina. 

Eddie Fleming, for many years with the 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
and who most recently has been in Salt 
Lake City, is to be transferred to the New 
York headquarters. It is understood that this 
promotion has been made in order that Eddie 
may bring his skill and experience to bear on 
the solution of the problem of the Technology 
clubhouse of New York. Prior to settling in 
that arid waste, however, Eddie is to make a 
long trip across the border in Mexico looking 
over a large number of plants. For the un- 
initiate I will mention that this is not a 
botanical expedition. 

Matt Brush came to Boston last week to 
address the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Freddy Boyd entertained a party of men 
from the Class at lunch and Matt entertained 
them and the rest of a large and enthusiastic 
assembly for three-quarters of an hour after- 
ward. It was mighty good stuff and Matt 
delivered it with a vigor and ease coupled with 
a just sense of the dramatic which made the 
whole thing very impressive. Naturally 
Boston’s traffic problem came in for a con- 
siderable discussion but as that is after all 
only of local interest I refrain from abstract- 
ing. One point that he did make, however, in 
another connection is well worth repeating. 
Speaking of the wisdom of allowing the work- 
ers to share financially in the company which 
employs them he said that every man with a 
hundred dollar equity in some reliable corpo- 
ration was one jess recruit for the ranks of 
anarchy and Bolshevism. Which reminds me 
of the old, old story of the local miser who 
listened once to a socialistic tirade on the 
community of wealth. As many of his neigh- 
bors were better endowed with this world’s 
goods than himself he preached this doctrine 
ad nauseam. Finally one of his fellows becom- 
ing weary of this accosted him one day as 
follows: “Well, Joel, I’ve been listening to 
this talk of yours about the division of wealth 
and I’m some interested. You mean to say 
that if you had two horses you’d give me 
one?” “Sure,” said the cautious possessor of 
but one horse. “Well,” said the other, “if 
you had two cows would you give me one?” 
Joel, conscious of the strength of his limita- 
tion, again briskly replied in the affirmative. 
Once more the friend returned to the matter. 
“If you had two pigs would you give me 
one?” Joel paused a moment and then re- 
plied, “Well you see I got two pigs.” 

I was not able to get around after the 
meeting to see Matt, as I belong to that 
small and well-nigh extinct group, the labor- 
ing class. As I left the room, however, I saw 
the blond locks of our little Edward Seaver 
bobbing cheerily along a couple of feet above 
the level of the crowd and making a bee line 
for the guest of the occasion. Eddie brought 
me home from one of our many class reunions 
in the Wianno district, and I shall never for- 
get with what skill he piloted his car through 
the thronged thoroughfares of Onset, Middle- 
boro, and Brockton at four o’clock in the 
morning. To one used to a quiet existence the 
pace of the night life of these South Shore 
sinks of iniquity is appalling. 


There is the possibility that Fred Sexton 
may be here at some time during the summer. 
As you all know, Fred is the head of the 
technical education of the province of Nova 
Scotia with headquarters in Halifax. Which 
reminds me that three years from this spring 
we hold our Thirtieth Reunion, being then 
one full generation out of college. When I 
speak of a full generation I beg that no one 
will think that I am speaking reminiscently or 
suggestively, only conventionally. Commit- 
tees are now being formed to plan for this 
season of gaiety and mirth, and it is none too 
soon for us to attempt to overcome the inertia 
of those who have not yet participated in one 
of these gatherings. 

By the way, at the luncheon already re- 
ferred to above I saw Charlie Whittemore for 
the first time in many years. Charlie, like 
myself, has rounded out in lines of beauty but 
his singing voice is raised as pleasingly and 
melodiously with the choir of the Apollo 
Club as in the days long since when it was a 
large factor in a Technology Glee Club as was 
a Glee Club. Matt Brush sang in that organ- 
ization, too, while Freddy Boyd led the 
Banjo Club, and anyone else who would join 
him for sport or diversion. Whittemore and 
his partners are engaged in what plans to be 
the largest building in the world. It will go up 
in a part of that land where in the old days 
the Park Square Station used to stand. When 
that was torn down and Technology released 
her property in the neighborhood, a real 
estate trust took the whole thing over and 
today it contains some of the finest buildings 
in Boston’s uptown downtown. This building 
of Whittemore’s is a colossal thing and will 
house a project for unifying the industries of 
New England. One floor of the many will be 
given over to exhibition purposes and it is 
planned to lay this out like a map of New 
England. The most popular part undoubtedly 
will be that simulating northern Vermont and 
New Hampshire with a touch of the Maine 
boundary. A group of Mack Sennett’s bathing 
beauties will lend—I can’t say chaste 
elegance — distinction to the Sound. It is an 
enormous project, but I understand that the 
plans are well under way. 

Before long I shall be sending out a little 
light literature to the Class. Peruse it well 
when it arrives. There will be food in it for 
thought and thoughts in it for sustenance. 
And so to bed. — Atian W. Rowe, Secretary, 
4 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. V. F. 
Houmes, Assistant Secretary, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


9 Roger Greeley, who is chair- 
man of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Planning 


Boards, had a signed editorial 
in a recent issue of the Boston Traveler on the 
need of protecting our motor highways from 
being disfigured with billboards and hot dog 
stands and superfluous filling stations. More 
power to him. — Harold Pope is now located 
at 13730 Dexter Boulevard, Detroit. — Les 
Millar was in Boston for a couple of days in 
March on a hurried business trip. Les expects 
to be East for a longer stay in June when his 
daughter, Elizabeth, graduates from Mount 
Holyoke College. Miss Mary Ballard, we 
understand, will graduate in the same class. 

Brigham Allen (Carlton B. Allen, Jr.), 
who is president of the junior class at Tech- 


nology, has made an unusual record in basket- 
ball. On the Technology five he has been the 
highest scoring man, and has tied with the 
captain of Northeastern as the highest 
scoring college player in eastern Massachu- 
setts. Young Allen has scored 135 points for 
his team during the season. — Freperick H. 
Hunter, Secretary, Box 11, West Roxbury, 
Mass. Burton G. Puiisrick, Assistant 
Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


9 It is with great regret that the 
Secretary is obliged to make 
the statement that there are 


no Class Notes for this issue. 
No news concerning classmates has been 
received, and as the Secretary does not wish 
to appear in the réle of fabricator, he is 
unable to present anything for entertainment. 
The only thing which occurs to him which 
may be of interest is the further preliminary 
announcement of the annual reunion of the 
Class to be held at East Bay Lodge on June 
22, 23, and 24. Full information regarding the 
Reunion will be sent out in a very short time. 
The Secretary wishes to extend to his class- 
mates his very best wishes for an enjoyable 
summer and a very pleasant vacation period. 
— Henry W. Stevens, Secretary, 12 Garri- 
son Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Amasa M. 
Hotcomse, Assistant Secretary, 3305 18th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


9 Bob Luce, Lieutenant Com- 
mander, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, reported as 


follows to the Alumni Office: 
“For the past four or five years I have been 
on sea duty in command of the U. S. S. 
Pioneer of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, engaged in hydrographic surveys of 
the Pacific Coast. On January 11, I was 
detached from that duty, and, after a very 
pleasant motor trip across continent from 
San Francisco to this place, arrived in Boston 
a week or so ago, where I am now in charge of 
the New England Division of this service, 
with headquarters in Boston at g2 State 
Street.” 

Ed Coffin discovered the following in his 
Newburyport paper: “Francis J. Chester- 
man, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Chesterman 
of Broad Street, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Bell Telephone Company at 
Pittsburgh, Penna., has been appointed by 
President T. P. Gaylord of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the com- 
mittee to aid the Senate in probing the great 
coal strike in that city. The local man is very 
prominent in municipal affairs in the Smoky 
City.” 

We are pleased to credit The Review Office 
with the following news item: “In the 
Engineering and Mining Fournal issue of 
February 25, 1928, on page 353, is a state- 
ment that B. L. Johnson, who has been in 
charge of the foreign statistics section of the 
Bureau of Mines, has been transferred to the 
non-metals division in order to make a study 
of phosphates and nitrates.” We had thought 
that Bert was in the U. S. Geological Survey 
writing annual bulletins on tin. — Will 
Houskeeper is reported to have given up his 
association with the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in New York. — A note from Mildred 
Wheeler Tompson says that she is still 
assistant manager of the scientific farm in 
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Seekonk, Mass. This town is unique not only 
for its name but also for its physical dimen- 
sions, 2 x 10 (miles). No wonder we couldn’t 
find the farm last fall. — Bill Motter and his 
bride went to Chile in February for Bill’s 
annual inspection of the Chile Copper Com- 
pany’s mines. — Harry Donald is living at 
Mann Hill, Scituate. He is working on a 
restricted development of his ancestral acres. 
— George Fuller has moved to Omaha, Neb., 
still with the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

How many heard Oscar Merrill, Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Power Commission, 
speaking over the Red Network on March 
13? Voters’ Service presented three speakers 
that night, the subject being “ Power and the 
Public.” Oscar led off with “The Background 
of the Problem.” 

Walter Bent, Director and Manager of 
Works, Kodak Limited, Wealdstone, Middle- 
sex, England, has a word to add: “You 
mention the Ciné-Kodak abroad. Of course, 
such new innovations do not spread so 
rapidly on this side of the water as they do in 
America, but although they are introduced 
more slowly, many times this very slowness 
results in a more sound and more stable 
business when it is once established. This, 
of course, is not always a disadvantage. Since 
I last heard from you, you may have seen 
that our company has acquired the major- 
ity interest in the manufacturing business of 
Pathé in France, and has acquired the Pathé 
Works at Vincennes, which is a very large and 
excellently equipped French factory. Our 
company has also purchased the Glanz Film 
factory at Copenick, one of the most modern 
and up-to-date German factories. This is 
being changed over to Kodak methods and we 
are already manufacturing there to some 
extent. These two new factories, together with 
our Hungarian Works, give Kodak four Eu- 
ropean works which are technically directed 
from England. I would be very pleased to 
have any of the Class look me up if they take 
a trip to Europe.” Though he puts it mod- 
estly, we conclude that Walter is running the 
four European plants which must keep him 
on the move. 

Contributions to the Class Dormitory 
Fund have been discouragingly few and the 
total is far from what would be expected of 
our Class. Here is a concrete way of showing 
our loyalty to the Institute. Look over the 
Committee’s letter again and also the mes- 
sage from the Alumni Association and see 
whether you cannot help put ’os in the 
position financially where it has always been 
in other things. You know where that is. — 
Roswe.tt Davis, Secretary, Wes Station, 
Middletown, Conn. S. T. StricKLanD, Assist- 
ant Secretary, 20 Newbury Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
O6 Patterson, II: “You may be 
interested to know of my 

change of location after twelve years in Joliet, 
Ill. I am still with the American Steel and 
Wire Company, having been with this com- 
pany since about a year after graduation. I 
have been promoted from superintendent of 
Rockdale Works, Joliet, Ill., to superintend- 
ent of Rankin-Braddock Works, Braddock, 
Penna. The Rankin and Braddock Works, 


On February 20 the following 
letter was received from H. R. 


which are about a mile apart, were combined 
under one superintendent about two years 
ago. I am finding plenty to do in getting 
acquainted with my new job and new sur- 
roundings, but expect to enjoy it here very 
much. When I sell my house in Joliet, get one 
here and get my family, consisting of a wife 
and three husky boys, moved here, I’ll be all 
set for a while anyway. I shall be glad to see 
any of the ’o6 men if they are in this neck of 
the woods.” 

Thanks are due to Percy Tillson for a 
clipping from the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of March 18, which will be of particular 
interest to Course VI men: “The Public 
Ledger presents today in the rotogravure 
section a photograph of the first of a series of 
oil paintings depicting the activities of the 
United States Navy during the World War. 
This is the first publication of this picture. 
The painting by Lieutenant Commander 
Burnell Poole, U. S. N. R., shows the Sixth 
Battle Squadron of the grand fleet, headed by 
the flagship, U. S. S. New York, steaming out 
of the Firth of Forth into the North Sea on 
patrol duty. The artist was commissioned by 
the du Pont Company to make the paintings. 
The one of the Sixth Squadron will be pre- 
sented to the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
after being exhibited in Washington. Mr. 
Poole went to Europe in 1918 to make 
sketches with the United States fleet and to 
take photographs in anticipation of the 
painting of the canvases. It was the desire of 
the Government to preserve in oils the opera- 
tions of America’s battleships, but Congress 
failed to appropriate money for the actual 
painting. 

“The du Pont Company then commis- 
sioned Mr. Poole, who lives at Englewood, 
N. J., to paint the pictures for the Naval 
Historical Foundation. They will become 
part of the permanent exhibit at the Naval 
Academy. Mr. Poole has thousands of photo- 
graphs and sketches and the picture repro- 
duced today is based upon actual photographs 
and sketches so that it is historically accurate. 
In the distance is shown the British battle 
cruiser H. M. S. Lion at anchor, and the 
famous Firth of Forth bridge. The time is 
January, 1918. The other American battle- 
ships are the U. S. S. Texas, Wyoming, Florida 
and Delaware. Sailors are seen rigging out the 
paravane on all the vessels to protect them 
from mines and the U. S. S. New York is also 
rigging out an observation balloon. The flags 
are in the British secret code and call for a 
speed of eighteen knots and the ships’ 
bearing. At that time the ships were burn- 
ing Welsh coal which gave off a thin and 
dusty smoke. This has been noted and 
painted... .” 

Two booklets have been received from the 
author, Charlie Kasson. They are entitled, 
“Speculation on Human Life,” and “Specu- 
lation on Electricity, Matter and Energy.” 
The Secretary has not read these sufficiently 
to attempt to review them. From the portions 
read to date, one is impressed by the original- 
ity, boldness, and breadth of the thoughts 
advanced by the author. 

In connection with the midwinter conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers held in New York on February 16, 
a joint session was conducted with the British 
Institution of Electrical Engineers meeting in 
London. The two meetings were connected by 


means of the New York-London telephone 
circuit so that the proceedings at each point 
were heard by both audiences. As part of the 
joint meeting in New York, Otto Blackwell 
presented a paper covering some of the tech- 
nical features of the New York-London cir- 
cuit, including the transatlantic radio tele- 
phone which was the means employed for 
connecting the two sessions. 

The Secretary dislikes to keep reminding 
his readers of the passing years but when he 
realizes that the children of class members are 
arriving at the college age, it must be ad- 
mitted that time is fleeting. Stewart Coey was 
in Boston around the middle of March. He 
states that one of his sons is now a freshman 
at Amherst. It is presumed that other mem- 
bers of the Class have children who are in 
college but this is the first case that has come 
to the Secretary’s attention. We shall be par- 
ticularly interested to learn who is the first 
one of the ’o6 children to enter the Institute 
and we guarantee to give any information on 
this subject the widest publicity in the Class 
Notes. — J. W. Kidder, Secretary, 8 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Epwarp B. Rowe, 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing Road, Welles- 


ley, Mass. 
() 7 Rayner died on February 29 
from the effects of a serious 
operation performed on February 24 which 
at the time was thought to be successful. This 
was particularly shocking news coming to the 
Secretary from Parker Dodge, who knew 
Rayner well in Washington, because it was 
only about February 15 that a letter was re- 
ceived from Rayner himself, sending thanks 
for the photographs taken at the Class Re- 
union last June. You who attended this Re- 
union will remember how delighted Rayner 
was with the affair, as he had not been present 
at any preceding class gathering since 1907. 
Rayner received his degree in Mechanical 
Engineering in 1907 and until 1913 was man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Branch of the Kelly- 
Springfield Motor Truck Company. From 
1913 until the time of his death he was Wash- 
ington district manager of the White Com- 
pany, manufacturers of motor trucks and 
busses. He was widely known in Washington 
on account of his interest in local affairs, hav- 
ing organized and served as commander of the 
Motor Corps, consisting of 350 men with 
automobiles, as a police auxiliary in Washing- 
ton during the war; also having been chair- 
man of the Traffic Committee of the Wash- 
ington Automotive Trade Association, and 
chairman for four years of the Committee on 
Traffic and Public Safety of the Washington 
Board of Trade. He is survived by his widow 
and three children: the oldest, a girl of fifteen 
years in high school; another daughter of 
twelve; and a boy of seven. The Secretary has 
written a note of sympathy in behalf of the 
Class to Mrs. Rayner. In case any of you 
want to write her, the address is 110 Leland 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Parker Dodge, under date of March 11, 
sent in the following typical letter: “Some 
weeks ago I saw our old friend Sam Marx. He 
looks and seems to be just the same, only 
more so, and greets you with the same old 
smile. It happened something like this: I was 
going up the ‘Boul Mich’ and whom should I 


Another one of our classmates 
has passed away. W. Pearce 
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see but Sir Walter Humphreys himself. I 
started to flag him, but something (perhaps it 
was those old drill excuses) made me hesitate 
a fraction of a second, and it was too late. 
This made me think of Technology and I re- 
called that old Sam was not far away. I shot 
skyward in a twentieth century elevator, 
walked across an equally uninteresting hall 
and stepped through a standardized door into 
another world. Quiet! Nice woodwork! Real 
furniture! Lots of bright watercolors that Sam 
made in Morocco; and behind a most unbusi- 
nesslike desk, Sam himself. We tried to reach 
John Frank, but that was John’s hungry day 
and he had already gone to lunch. Now if you 
go to see Sam and he takes you to the Tip Top 
Inn, be sure and try a clam juice cocktail. All 
I can say is, those Lake Michigan clams have 
a way with them. Between the story about 
the hippopotamus, his keeper, and the old 
maid, and another switchman’s classic (mem- 
bers of the Class can get full particulars by 
sending a stamped self-addressed envelope to 
6 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago) Sam told me 
about his last trip to Europe. 

“One thing, or rather two things he told 
me have racked my brains ever since, and I 
tell you about them in the hope that mechan- 
ical integration can reconcile them. He said 
first that Europe is being ruined by American- 
ization, which ought to be stopped; and sec- 
ond that the English are out of date and deca- 
dent because they won’t adopt modern ways. 
They ride around in rotten little taxis, and 
refuse to patronize nice Yellows sent there 
from Chicago, for example. I should have 
asked Sam about this, but we got to reminis- 
cing about an embarrassed old maid he claims 
to have seen in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, some twenty odd years ago, and the fate 
of Europe slipped my mind. It was a pleasant 
time, and I am sorry you had to take it second 
hand. I am sure we would all be the gainers if 
we took the time to look each other up when- 
ever we get the chance. From now on, I intend 
to be a regular walking delegate.” 

Edbert C. Wilson, I, has been a member of 
the firm of Green and Wilson, civil engineers, 
ever since 1907, located at 74 Main Street, 
Waterville, Maine. He has two daughters, 
seventeen and fifteen years old. — William S. 
Wilson is director of research and plant devel- 
opment of the Merrimac Chemical Company 
at Woburn. He has no children, and he and 
his wife live at 36 Albans Street, Roslindale. 
— Erle F. Whitney is another man who has 
stuck with the same company since gradua- 
tion. He is now manager of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Portland, Ore., and has held 
various offices in technical societies in his sec- 
tion of the country. Erle has three boys, rang- 
ing in age from five to two. 

Willis G. Waldo is construction engineer 
and secretary of the Tennessee River Im- 
provement Association of Chattanooga, hav- 
ing his office at 205 Third Street, S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This has been his professional 
connection since 1916. He has had a great deal 
to do with the famous United States nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals, having written the 
brief and supervised the engineering work 
which is said to have been an important fac- 
tor in locating the plants at this spot. He con- 
ducted the campaign for the government sur- 
vey of Tennessee River and its tributaries now 
being finished by United States engineers at a 
cost of $1,200,000. This required seven years 


time. Naturally, many addresses and news- 
paper and magazine articles have been pre- 
pared by Waldo in his work. He is married but 
has no children. 

Frank C. Stockwell, VI, has been teaching 
at the Stevens Institute of Technology at 
Hoboken, N. J., since 1907. He is now pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering and head of the 
department. He also is associate educational 
director for the New York Edison Company. 
The residence address for Frank, his wife, and 
his fifteen-year-old daughter is 520 West 124th 
Street, New York. — Bryant Nicuo is, Sec- 
retary, 2 Rowe Street, Auburndale, Mass. 
Harotp S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, W: 
H. McEtwain Company, Manchester, N. H. 


9 The third bi-monthly dinner 
of the 1927-28 season was held 
on Tuesday, March 20, at 


Walker Memorial. The fol- 
lowing were present: Cary, Beede, Alton 
Cook, Walter Poor, Arthur Poor, Newhall, 
Fred Cole, Steve Lyon, Art Merrill, Bill 
Booth, Tim Collins, Ferrandi, Appleton, 
Mayo, Myron Davis, Sewall, and Carter. We 
were particularly glad to have Walter Poor 
and Arthur Poor with us, as we believe it is 
the first bi-monthly dinner they have at- 
tended since leaving the Institute. After the 
dinner, Beede gave a very interesting enter- 
tainment showing moving pictures of rescue 
work in connection with the sinking of the S-¢. 
He also showed winter carnival pictures in 
Canada, salmon fishing pictures taken in New 
Brunswick, and several interesting reels taken 
in southern California. 

We were very sorry to learn of the death of 
Eliot Weinz on February 9 at his home in 
Narberth, Penna. He had been in business in 
Philadelphia for some time past, as you know. 
— New addresses have been received for: 
Harry H. Bentley, James H. Davidson, S. C. 
Lyon, S. F. Hatch, Lock Davidson, John T. 
Ellsworth, Walter Barcus, Thomas W. Orr, 
Francis McGuigan, Jr., Professor Henry 
Blackburn, and William E. Barton. 

In the last Review we mentioned the com- 
ing Twentieth Reunion being held between 
June 15 and 18 inclusive, at West Bay Inn, 
Osterville, Mass., in a particularly delightful 
section of Cape Cod. The West Bay Inn is 
located on the Wianno golf course and within 
a few minutes ride of Hyannis, the metropolis 
of the Cape. The accommodations are excel- 
lent, and we are planning golf, tennis, sailing, 
swimming, and a typical Cape Cod clambake. 
The response that we have already had is 
particularly flattering, and indicates a record 
turnout. All of you fellows who have not been 
before should make a supreme effort to come 
this time. You are sure to find a large number 
whom you know and plenty to do when you 
get there. Why not get in touch with your 
particular friends and arrange to have them 
come with you, especially you fellows living at 
some distance from Boston who cannot be 
reached by the committee except through 
letters or printed circulars. Put the date down 
on your calendar now and do not forget it — 
June 15 to 18 of this year. You will all of you 
receive more complete details later. 

Don’t forget the last bi-monthly dinner of 
the 1927-28 season will be held at Walker 
Memorial, Tuesday, May 15, at 6:30. — H. 
L. Carter, Secretary, 185 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


9 The Secretary has just re- 
ceived a note from Mrs. 
Arthur C. Besselievre stating 


that her husband died last 
December of pneumonia following an attack 
of influenza. She also very kindly enclosed a 
clipping from the Marine Fournal, a copy of 
which follows: “Professor Arthur C. Bessel- 
ievre, Dean of the Faculty of Webb Institute 
of Naval Architecture, died December 28, 
1927, at his home on the Institute grounds. 
Professor Besselievre had been Dean of the 
Faculty and Professor of Naval Architecture 
since September, 1923. He became actively 
associated with shipbuilding while a student 
at Bulkley High School in New London, 
Conn. Between the school years he worked as 
a ship fitter’s helper in the Eastern Shipbuild- 
ing Company yard. He was determined to be- 
come a naval architect in spite of the dissuad- 
ing influence of his father, who at that time 
was superintendent of the yard in which his 
son worked. 

“The elder Besselievre had done well in 
shipbuilding, but he had other ambitions for 
his son. The latter persevered, however, and 
eventually worked his way through the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, graduat- 
ing in 1909. During the following year he 
worked for the United States Government in 
the Scientific Department at the offices of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation at Cam- 
den, N. J. For about four months of 1910 he 
was employed by the Lake Torpedo Boat 
Corporation at Bridgeport, Conn. His work 
there was of a highly confidential nature con- 
cerning construction that company was doing 
for the Government. Besselievre was then 
called back to Camden, where he began work- 
ing for the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion as an assistant to Mr. Riggs. He was 
prominent in the work of the yard and took an 
especially active part in the launchings and 
trial trips of naval vessels constructed at that 
time. It was then that he began an intensive 
study of the methods and means of launching 
vessels. He was particularly interested in that 
phase of shipbuilding, and eventually became 
an authority on such matters. 

“During the War he was loaned by the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation for spe- 
cial work with the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding 
Company. He soon became established as 
naval architect for the latter company. Being 
then but thirty years of age, he was the young- 
est man in this country holding the position of 
Naval Architect. While at the Pennsylvania 
Shipbuilding Company, he designed the ways 
for the first side launching on the Delaware 
River. He later became associated with Mr. 
Henry Lyscholm as a firm of consulting naval 
architects in Philadelphia. After the death of 
Mr. Lyscholm in 1920, Besselievre went to 
Washington, D. C., with Mr. James Swan on 
appraisal work of Shipping Board vessels. 

“In 1923 he was called to take the position 
of Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Naval 
Architecture at Webb Institute of Naval Ar- 
chitecture in New York City. It was in this 
dual capacity that he found himself in a work 
for which he was most admirably suited. In a 
brief space of four and one-half years, Pro- 
fessor Besselievre added much to an already 
distinguished career; and his associates feel 
that he had only begun what he ultimately 
would have contributed to the profession of 
shipbuilding.” 
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H. C. Bender is this year serving as Presi- 
dent of the Spokane Section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. — From New 
York comes the news that Tom Desmond has 
been chosen as the uninstructed delegate 
from New York City to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Kansas City, and that 
he has also been re-elected as President of 
the New York Young Republican Club. — 
Cuartes R. Main, Secretary, 201 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. Pau. M. Wiswatt, 
Assistant Secretary, Franklin Baker Building, 
Hoboken, N. J. Maurice R. Scuarrr, 
Assistant Secretary, Farmers Bank Building, 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
1 () the Secretary of this Class for 
inclusion in the May issue. 

The Secretary received the usual notification 
that copy was due, accompanied by such 
news as had been compiled in The Review 
office. Members of the Class having news or 
inquiries should address them to Dup.ey 
Cuapp, Secretary, 16 Martin Street, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
1 1 our first spring gathering of 
the 1911 clan at Walker Me- 
morial. This means we will have had a good 
meal served by Pancho Bridges, the famous 
Mexican maitre d’hétel who presides over the 
culinary destinies of Walker, followed by 
bowling downstairs where Dennie probably 
will have a high string of fifty-three and 
Emmons Whitcomb fifty-four. 

When coming through Kansas City on my 
winter trip to the South and Middle West, I 
was greeted at the station by an enthusiastic 
half dozen Alumni, among them being our 
good friend, A. T. Cushing, I, who is with the 
Henrici-Lowry Engineering Company. I was 
very sorry that Thede Polhemus was out of 
the city at the time so I did not have a chance 
to renew acquaintance with him. 

I had a call not long ago from Irving Pray, 
V, who, except for his service in the war, has 
been mostly engaged in the sugar industry 
not only in its chemical phases but in the ac- 
tual construction of plant and equipment. 
Due to recurrent bad effects as a result of the 
amount of gas he swallowed in the World War 
front line action of which he saw much in 
France, it is practically essential for him now 
to have outdoor work, so he is endeavoring to 
get the best‘possible opening with some con- 
struction or road-building company. He still 
makes Natick, Mass., his home address, but 
at the present time is in the South on some 
construction work. 

It was indeed a pleasure recently to learn 
that Jack Devlin, III, has been made engi- 
neering assistant to the President of Manning, 
Maxwell and Moore, Inc., New York. We are 
certainly proud of you, Jack, and hope you 
will continue to succeed. 

Whitford Drake, XIII-A, is now general 
manager of the Acoustic Department of Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Western Electric Company. Drake has 
been associated with the Western Electric 
Company since 1924, becoming in his second 
year assistant operating superintendent of the 
manufacturing plant then maintained by the 


No notes have been received 
by The Review Editors from 


By the time these notes get 
into print we will have had 


company in Jersey City. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the General Commercial Depart- 
ment at New York, and subsequently joined 
the forces of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., in which concern he now has charge of 
such matters as the exploitation of Western 
Electric Sound Projector systems and West- 
ern Electric developments in the phonograph 
field. 

Bill Orchard, XI, President of Wallace and 
Tiernan Products, Inc., at Belleville, N. J., 
dropped in to see me in early March, but Mrs. 
Denison and I were visiting that week-end at 
Atlantic City and Philadelphia perfecting pre- 
liminary plans for the forthcoming 1928 Re- 
union of the Technology Clubs Associated, so 
I missed Bill, much to my subsequent regret. 
By the way, Classmates, you are missing a 
good bet if you pass up this Atlantic City 
Alumni get-together over the last week-end in 
May, for Atlantic City certainly has wonder- 
ful charms and already considerable interest 
has been manifested by Alumni east of the 
Mississippi in this party on May 25 and 26. 
Let’s have a lot of ’11 men there and have a 
little get-together of our own in connection 
with the general celebration. It is not a formal 
convention at all, but just a glorious week-end 
of pleasure. 

Harry Tisdale, V, writes that he is still 
happy in his work with the American Dye- 
wood Company at Schenectady, and he said 
he was very sorry that he missed me when I 
recently visited the alumni group in that city. 
Curiously enough, he was in Utica two nights 
previous and learned from the morning paper 
the next day that I had dined with and ad- 
dressed the Alumni there on the evening when 
he was in town. In concluding his letter, 
written in mid-March, he said, “It won’t be 
long now —I bought a fishing license this week 
and today took some dust off the clubs and 
gave them a coat of varnish. You know why.” 

Ted Van Tassel, X, writes that he is now at 
General Leather Company, Newark, N. J., 
getting out his new special sole leather on a 
larger scale. He added that “prospects look 
fine.” Best of luck, Ted, old boy, and we will 
certainly miss you at the I91I meeting in 
early April. 

Bill Warner, I, has left Nowata and is 
now at Seminole, Okla., in the Seminole oil 
field — “the biggest one yet,” he adds. He 
expressed regret at not being able to get up to 
Kansas City where I was recently and where 
on my last visit we were able to get in some 
nice golf rounds. 

Bill Whitney, III, who has been for a time 
with Dunn and McCarthy, shoe manufactur- 
ers at Auburn, N. Y., has now returned to his 
former love, the Brunswick Kroeschell Com- 
pany. Bill was formerly manager of the Ma- 
rine Department of this company at its plant 
in New Brunswick, N. J., but is now located 
at the executive offices at 136 Liberty Street, 
New York. 

Bunny Wilson, XIV, general superintend- 
ent of the Aluminum Company of America, 
says that his work keeps him very busy and 
adds that it “does not seem to result in my 
path crossing that of any other ’11 men.” It 
has always been a pleasure to see him when in 
Pittsburgh, and I hope I shall have many fu- 
ture occasions to meet classmates in various 
sections of the country when I take up my 
new line of work after my retirement as 
Alumni Secretary on June 30. 


In closing, I want to call attention again to 
the M. I. T. party at Atlantic City on May 25 
and 26, and leave with you an additional urge 
to send me in a pledge for the Alumni Dormi- 
tory Fund. It has been terribly disheartening 
to see the apparent lack of interest among a 
majority of the members of the Class in this 
worthwhile enterprise. Please snap out of it! 
—Orvitte B. Denison, Secretary, Room 
3-207, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. Joun A. 
Herutny, Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside 


Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
other wheezy dope in this 


issue. We gotta get right down 


to cases! Too much live stuff on hand to 
waste any time. 

Here’s one hot off the griddle from George 
M. Sprowls, VI, now a big tire and rubber 
man in Akron, Ohio: “I have just received a 
letter from Robert Wiseman in regard to 
keeping alive class spirit of ’12. Technology 
means more to me the longer I have been out 
than it did immediately after graduation. I 
had occasion to be in Boston recently and I 
called on some of the professors at Technology 
and it brought me back again to the time 
when I was at school. Although they are now 
housed in entirely different buildings from 
those back on Boylston Street, I saw the 
same Technology spirit as we used to have in 
those old buildings. 

“Mr. Wiseman has asked that I give you 
some ideas as to just what I have been doing 
since leaving Technology. Except for slightly 
over a year spent in the army during the 
World War, I have been with the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company since graduation. 
For some time I was working on design and 
experimental work, but shortly after the war 
I spent over a year traveling in Europe. I 
covered practically every country in Europe 
and Northern Africa. At present I am mana- 
ger of the Highway Transportation Depart- 
ment of the company, which is directly con- 
nected with bus and taxi fleets from a tire 
point of view. I find it to be very interesting 
work and also one that is constantly increas- 
ing in its scope. I surely would be interested in 
attending a reunion on our twentieth anniver- 
sary.” You'll be given every opportunity to 
attend such a reunion, George. More of this 
anon! 

Albert L. Pashek, VI, will now step front 
and center, and speak his little piece. “Re- 
ceived your class note some weeks ago,” says 
Albert in the terse, if not rhetorical style so 
characteristic of engineers, “but forgot all 
about it until George Sprowls wrote me from 
Akron. Yes, I think we ought to have a re- 
union, and will do my best to be there al- 
though I can’t promise. I have just recently 
connected with the Technical Department of 
the Vacuum Oil Company Cleveland office, 
and so I can’t tell just where I will be, and 
that is about all the news I have to offer at 
this time.” In our great, big-hearted way we 
forgive Albert L. Pashek for having forgotten 
all about our note for some weeks. He has a 
lot of company in the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Class Note Forgetters. If he will only 
do as Sprowls did, and write some other 
classmates to wake them up, we'll award him 
one of our special secretarial medals. 

One of Course VI’s most noted shrinking 


No space for introductory 
blah, secretarial jokes, or 
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violets has been persuaded to emerge for a 
moment from his secluded nook in the depths 
of the Lynn marshes. He is none other than 
our own James A. Cook, sometimes known as 
Doc because he looks so much like an Iro- 
quois medicine man. Let us hear in his own 
well chosen words what he thinks about him- 
self: “In accordance with the request of 
Wiseman,” says Doc, alias, Jim, alias Cook, 
“T am sending you promptly news which will 
probably surprise you. Since graduating in 
1912 from the course in Electrical Engineer- 
ing, I have followed the vocation for which I 
studied. This is remarkable, and I think dis- 
tinguishes me from the other members of the 
Class. I have three major accomplishments to 
my credit — two daughters and one son. The 
last will be in the Class of 1948 at Technology. 
I am identified with the Lynn Gas and Elec- 
tric Company as superintendent of the Elec- 
tric Department. You will at once recognize 
this company from the national prominence 
which it has recently obtained in contracting 
for the supply of electric energy to the Boston, 
Revere Beach, and Lynn Railroad, which 
connects the Hub of the Universe with the 
Shoe City. In addition, I serve the Town of 
Swampscott as inspector of wires, and have 
had my salary for this office doubled during 
the past year. I have been thanked twice! I 
am greatly pleased with the class items which 
you folks wrote up in the last Review. The 
pleasure was exhilarated by contrast with 
1g11 which instead of occupying a page as 
usual, occupied a short paragraph.” Jim, we 
warned you long ago that our chance would 
come some fine day, to get even for certain 
things. And this looks like the time you ex- 
posed your chin in just the spot we could 
reach it best. So, if any of the above be libel, 
make the most of it. 

Robert J. Wiseman, VI, is, at this writing, 
on another Pacific coast trip for the Okonite 
Company of Passaic, N. J. A souvenir post 
card from him while in San Diego casually 
states that he expects “to fly back to Los 
Angeles.” 

Seems as though Course VI has had about 
enough publicity for one issue. Let’s shake up 
the hat and draw something else. Here’s one! 
What is it? Course what? Oh, X. Yes, we'd 
almost forgotten there was such a Course. 
But before we reveal the man’s name, let us 
go back a few years. Quite a few years! About 
two years before any of us entered Tech- 
nology, one cold winter day, when the snow 
lay deep and crusted on the landscape south 
of Boston, alittle red-headed boy who thought 
he knew something about the gentle art of 
skiing, undertook to teach it to a big blond 
boy who modestly admitted he knew nothing 
about it. The first trip down the hill ended in 
a whirl of arms and legs and wooden sticks, 
which ought to have convinced anyone that 
skiing is a foolish pastime. But the blond boy 
came of sturdy Scandinavian ancestry, and 
firmly maintained that his forbears were 
skiing down the mountainsides of Sweden 
while the red-headed boy’s ancestors were 
still swinging by their tails from trees of the 
Emerald Isle. To make a long story short, the 
blond boy mastered the skiis before the sun 
sank behind the snow-clad hills, and he has 
been mastering life’s more difficult problems 
ever since. He mastered some difficult chem- 
ical and production problems in connection 
with paper making in the wilds of Canada. 


During the World War he achieved the rank 
of Major in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
went to France where he served as assistant 
chief of gas defense until he was sent back to 
the United States to direct the construction 
of a mustard gas plant at Edgewood Arsenal. 
The day the war ended he happened to be in 
New York City, and achieved the notable 
distinction of staying sober long enough to 
meet your Assistant Secretary amid the 
wildest confusion on Fifth Avenue, and then 
adjourned to the Technology Club where the 
party really started. 

So much for the earlier history of Hugo H. 
Hanson, X. Since the date when O. D. suits 
and leather puttees were relegated to the 
cedar chests and moth balls, Hugo has been 
most of the time in Bangor, Maine, as tech- 
nical director of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, makersof pulp and paper products. 
He also served for a time as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering in Technol- 
ogy’s Course X-A. On January 1, Hugo 
Hanson went with W. C. Hamilton and Sons, 
Miquon, Philadelphia, as general manager, 
where he has a still bigger job ahead, and, 
he believes, exceptional opportunities for the 
future in the manufacture of paper products. 
Hugo is the proud possessor of three future 
co-eds for Technology. Aside from the fact 
that Hugo has a little extra drag with us 
through years of close personal friendship in 
high school and at the Institute, we are glad 
to give a little extra space to a representative 
of Course X. Course VI men have been get- 
ting nearly all the breaks, heretofore. 

Another Course X man has been heard 
from. We take it as a compliment that 
Hamilton Merrill, X, thinks we might be a 
likely prospect and sends us a four page folder 
offering an opportunity to invest in the seven 
per cent First Preferred Cumulative Stock of 
the Chemical and Dye Corporation, of which 
he is Vice-President and General Manager. 
The Editors of this sheet won’t let us boost 
Merrill’s stock, but we know he’ll be glad to 
give you all the details if you write him care 
of the Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
Springfield, N. J. 

Eight of the New York bunch of poker 
players gathered recently for a little evening 
session. That is, about four of them were 
poker players more or less, and the other 
four were merely there to contribute the nec- 
essary cash to keep the game interesting. 
Without telling you how they classified, the 
eight were as follows: Cooper, Bird, Rhodes, 
Walter O’Brien, E. M. Mason, Priest, Ralph 
Ferry, and McGrath. 

There is going to be a meeting of the Tech- 
nology Clubs Associated in Atlantic City in 
May. You will find out all about it in The 
Review for last issue, and more about it in this 
issue. This would be a good time to collect 
some of the ’12 men.—Freperick J. 
SHEPARD, JR., Secretary, 125 Walnut Street, 
Watertown, Mass. D. J. McGratn, Assistant 
Secretary, McGraw-Hill Company, oth 
Avenue and 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


y We, as Lindbergh says, ar- 
rived at Walker Memorial on 
March 12 at 6:43 P.M. to find 


the following members or 
pseudo-members of the Class of 1913 assem- 
bled: Ray White, Gilbert Pardey, Bill Ready 
(always), Manuel Font, Phil Burt, Jerry 


Fallon, Dean Fales (Sheik of the Faculty), 
Joe MacKinnon (our jovial Registrar), 
Jim Russell, Al Townsend, Charlie Thompson, 
Bob Portal, Stan Parker, Jack Homer, Butt- 
zy Bryant, and Phil Capen. We supped 
bountifully; then proceeded to a hearty dis- 
cussion. It was decided to postpone our Re- 
union from the week of June 17 to June 22, 23, 
and 24. This postponement was due to the 
advisability of accepting the proposal of the 
management of the Chatham Bars Inn, at 
Chatham, Mass., which would enable us to 
sojourn at the above-mentioned hostelry only 
and upon, the dates mentioned. It was the 
consensus of opinion of those assembled that 
we would receive more for our money there 
than at any other place on the Cape. Thus 
we are guided by that dccision. Do these dates 
suit you? The pittance for the three days of 
unqualified rest, enjoyment, and jollification 
totals $35.00 per person, which, in the opinion 
of your committee, seems trivial compared 
to the renewal of your youth which you will 
obtain. 

Bob Portal has arranged to transport the 
illustrious sojourners on Friday, June 22, 
from Boston to Chatham and return, for one 
smacker and three quarters. Pneumatic tires 
and free reading matter, free gas, air, and 
water. A very reasonable arrangement, to say 
nothing of the relief of driving your own 
Lizzie. The Chatham Bars Inn affords a 
wonderful cuisine, ostermoor mattresses, airy 
rooms, awe-inspiring scenery, bathing, fish- 
ing, boating, tennis, golf, African golf, base- 
ball, or just plain gab-fest. Come one, come 
all! You can’t afford to miss this Fifteenth 
Reunion of the Class of 1913 of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Most of our illustrious classmates are 
clamoring for class news. Well! Why not sit 
down and let your thoughts register from the 
business end of a fountain pen and let your 
ever-receptive Class Secretaries know what 
you are doing or have accomplished. 

The following scandal was overheard at the 
last monthly dinner. Dean Fales, the Pro- 
curer of the Faculty Extraordinary (at present 
a member of all classes from 1g13 to 1917) 
is still teaching school at Technology, and, 
assisted by the Registrar, is setting an ex- 
ample of decorum not only for the male 
student body but also the fair co-eds. — 
Stan Parker, before our monthly report, 
successfully gave Jack Homer a lesson in the 
idiosyncrasies of chess. Stan challenges any 
or all comers for the chess championship of 
the Class. — Bill Ready is still (just like 
Bill) with the National Company, Inc., 
Malden, Mass., making radio and engineering 
apparatus. — Benjamin White is located at 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, doing business 
under the name of White Construction Com- 
pany (New York and Boston papers please 
copy). — G. R. Pardey is still with the same 
company but is moving to New York on April 
1. He has a daughter, Jean Louise, born 
October 23, 1927, and going strong. We trust 
that Mrs. Purdy will accept our congratula- 
tions and hope that both mother and daugh- 
ter are enjoying the same health as the daddy. 
—Buttzy Bryant is still going strong. 
Toothless or not, he reports he’ll be able to 
eat by June. So take my advice and sign up 
early for the Reunion for after six months of 
hunger, Buttzy will need your assistance. 

Let’s go! Will see you at Chatham, June 22. 
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Have you paid your dues? — Harry D. 
Peck, Secretary, 1123 Hospital Trust Build- 
ing, Providence, R.I. G. P. Capen, Assistant 
Secretary, 25 Beaumont Street, Canton, Mass. 
] A regular issue of the year. The 
next issue, which, incident- 
ally, does not appear until July, is the gradu- 
ation and reunion issue. Reunion! Just an- 
other year until our grand fifteen year event. 
We have been out long enough to have earned 
a few days’ holiday and by starting to save 
now, we can probably accumulate funds for 
the moderate expense involved. Present plans 
call for a location not too far from either New 
York or Boston, and perhaps even at Say- 
brook again. This Reunion will be stag, as was 
the last one. 

Buck Dorrance has sent in a letter he re- 
ceived, describing a Health Exhibit to be held 
in Chicago next October. The interesting 
point to Fourteeners is that the letter, while 
coming from the office of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, is signed by none 
other than our own Homer N. Calver, as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. — Another ’14 man who is 
interested in health work is Tom Duffield. 
Tom gave a lecture at Technology on March 
9, and this is what The Tech said about him: 
“Ventilation and its effect on the health of 
school children will be the subject of a lecture 
by Thomas J. Duffield, ’14, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, at the Institute at four o’clock on Friday 
afternoon. The lecture is the first given under 
the auspices of Delta Omega, the honorary 
society of the public health profession, and is 
sponsored by the Technology chapter of the 
society in the Department of Biology and 
Public Health. 

“Mr. Duffield will speak on ‘The Present 
Status of Ventilation,’ a subject in which he 
has carried on long research for the New York 
Commission on Ventilation. Besides his work 
for this commission, he has also served as a 
health consultant to the League of Nations. 
As a result of his studies in schools Mr. 
Duffield has found a very close relation be- 
tween proper ventilation and the health of 
the child. School officials, physicians and 
hospital officials have been invited to the 
lecture, which is open to the public.” 

When your Secretary received his March 
copy of the folder published by the Legion 
Post of which he is a member, he was indeed 
proud to note the splendid testimonial to 
Paul H..Taylor for distinguished service 
rendered particularly in connection with 
welfare work. All Legionnaires of the Class 
will feel a double pride in having Taylor both 
as a classmate and a comrade. The testi- 
monial reads as follows: “Paul Taylor, 
gentleman, Legionnaire. The Crosscup Pishon 
Post with its great background of distin- 
guished service can well be proud of number- 
ing you among its outstanding members. 
You stand for the finer things that identify 

real manhood. You are known to us and 
loved by us for what you do, for like all great 
men, you regard silence as a virtue. You are a 
fearless, tireless worker — a Legionnaire with 
character and vision — a man on whom we 
can depend — a man who seeks neither glory 
nor recognition for work done in memory of 
your less fortunate comrades-in-arms. You 


Another year! It hardly seems 
possible that this is the last 


dedicate your efforts to God and Country; 
you do your duty and do it well. We who have 
been privileged to know you, have for you a 
deep sense of respect and loyalty. We admire 
you and look to you as a leader and a gentle- 
man who gives his time to worthwhile efforts 
—a comrade who lives up to the highest 
ideals of the Crosscup Pishon Post.” 

B. P. Crittenden, who was formerly with 
the Beacon Oil Company at Boston, is now in 
Shreveport, La., as manager of the Refining 
Department of the Louisiana Oil Refinery. — 
A recent letter from H. T. Bent tells that he 
is still in Newport News, Va., as assistant 
superintendent of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company. Bent 
writes that, while the past few years have 
been rather slender ones for the shipbuilding 
industry, prospects are looking better all the 
time. —H. B. Ricumonp, Secretary, 100 
Gray Street, Arlington, Mass. G. K. Pervey, 
Assistant Secretary, 21 Vista Way, Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 


9 The well known business 
depression has evidently hit 
the class notes industry. 


Perhaps in the emergency and 
need for more volume we ought to call a 
conference or re-divide the territories or send 
out some specialty men or even reduce prices 
to secure new business. There ought to be 
a law to help class secretaries or even a 
S. P. C. C. S. (figure that out). At any rate, 
we must do something to liven up the column 
for the remaining issue of The Review. Even 
if you will just write in where you are or how 
your golf game is, now that the winter 
fishing is over, it will help. Shortly after 
our New York dinner, unfortunately I 
left New York for a rather extensive trip 
through the Middle West. Jerry Coldwell and 
I are making Columbus look like a stay-at- 
home. At any rate, I didn’t have the much 
desired chance to see again some of the men 
who were there. I talked with Ralph Hart who 
is going to come across generously for the 
Dormitory Fund, and spent a very pleasant 
evening with an enjoyable dinner at Jim 
Tobey’s place in Rye, N. Y. (That’s a town, 
not a drink, you know.)— The Buffalo 
Evening News of February 24 carried a long 
account of the death of Mr. C. P. Hugo 
Schoellkopf, one of Buffalo’s leading and 
prominent citizens. He was the father of 
A. H. Schoellkopf of our Class whom many of 
you will remember. We are sorry for your 
loss, Schoellkopf, and join in sending you the 
sympathy of the Class. — 1 have sent Jerry 
Coldwell the mailing list of the Class, which I 
hope he uses so he can see some of the men 
and tell us something about them — and 
himself. I was recently in Oshkosh but failed 
to find the bronze plate showing the place 
where Gabe took his first one. 

We simply must do something definitely 
and quickly in our quota for the Alumni 
Dormitory Fund. I could name a dozen or 
twenty fellows who mean to send in sub- 
stantial checks and have told me personally 
that they would. Please don’t hesitate any 
longer. Send in any amount. The smallest is 
equally as acceptable. Don’t let it be said 
that 1915 failed to meet this request when 
other classes all around us have done so. In 
years to come we should be ashamed not to 
see a class memorial up there, merely because 


we are negligent. I know the loyal intent is in 
your hearts. Just stop procrastinating and 
send in your check. We have about $2,500 
towards our quota of $10,000, and this was 
subscribed by about thirty men. So you see 
there are yet many to be heard from. Let’s 
hear loud and long from you, like a roar of 
thunder — $10,000 worth of it. — AzEL W. 
Mack, Secretary, 377 Marlboro Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
16 the Secretaries of this Class 
for inclusion in the May 

issue. The Secretary received the usual notifi- 
cation that copy was due, accompanied by 
such news as had been compiled in The Re- 
view Office. Members of the Class having 
news or inquiries should address them to 
Russe.t H. Wuire, Secretary, Kardex-Rand 
Sales Corp., 118 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass., or to CHarLEs W. Loomis, Assistant 
Secretary, 7338 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


Mich. 
1 7 War came through without a 
scratch but were seriously 
affected by that experience without realizing 
it themselves. Dick McLaughlin was one of 
these. He could not seem to adjust himself 
and regain his full health. A long and severe 
illness about a year ago left him in poor 
physical condition and when he was stricken 
with pneumonia in New York on March 3 he 
did not have the vitality to stand the battle 
and died at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York 
on March 7. He was buried from St. Cecelia’s 
Church in Boston on Saturday, March Io, 
Leon McGrady was one of the bearers. We 
all knew Dick at the Institute. Those of us 
who have attended reunions and other class 
parties had learned to know him as a loyal 
member of 1917 and as a true friend, generous 
to a fault. We shall miss him. 

This is contributor’s number, but because 
of objections registered by classmates jealous 
of the space allotted to Bill Eddy and Pro- 
fessor Lobdell, two of the contributions must 
be inserted anonymously. Professor Locke 
has earned a merit card for the regularity and 
quality of his additions, and we are more than 
pleased to credit him with them. The first 
anonymous letter says: “I have just had a 
note from Ken Lane, chief plant engineer of 
the Wright Aéronautical Corporation, hastily 
written as he was running to catch the 
Berengaria en route to Europe. No further 
details of interest to Review readers.” 

The second contribution follows: “You 
may be interested to know for the next Class 
Notes that recently Bob DeMerritt dropped 
in and that I also saw Dave Brown in the 
lobby of the Repertory Theatre. Dave was a 
Course IV man and is now located in Law- 
rence. Bob is still in the Army as a First 
Lieutenant of Coast Artillery and has been 
stationed in Portland, Maine, with the Na- 
tional Guard. He expects soon to be trans- 
ferred down to Virginia and eventually to go 
to the Philippines. Probably you know Frank 
Conaty left recently for a tour in Hawau or 
the Philippines (he was not certain which it 
would be at the time I saw him). Also I am 
enclosing several pages taken from the 


No notes have been received 
by The Review Editors from 


Many of the men who saw 
service in France during the 
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Furniture Reporter for 1927-28. Doubtless 
you will recall the picture reproduced, al- 
though it does, in a way, resemble a bar- 
keeper out of a job.” 

Would that editorial policy permitted 
reproductions of the three important illustra- 
tions — photographs of Neal Tourtellotte, 
Donald Bradley, and an order confirmation 
blank! Their secret of success is new and 
novel: “They increase linoleum sales two-fold 
by boosting Service — Selling flooring instead 
of merely linoleum is largely responsible for 
the remarkable success of Tourtellotte- 
Bradley, Inc., Seattle, which holds a leading 
place in the flooring contracting field in the 
Pacific Northwest. By stressing methods of 
laying linoleum this enterprising four-year-old 
concern, reputed to sell on the average of two 
carloads of linoleum each month, is enabled 
to interest consumers in better grades of floor 
covering. ‘I will relate just one experience how 
we sold one of our large flooring contracts,’ 
said Neal E. Tourtellotte, who has charge of 
the floor covering end of the business.” No 
more advertising space can be spared this 
month, but a copy of Mr. Tourtellotte’s 
experience as cited will be mailed free with 
each renewal subscription to The Review. 

Memorandum for The Review from Pro- 
fessor C. E. Locke: “I wonder if you appre- 
ciated that one of our former students, 
Lewis W. Douglas of the Class of 1917 in 
Course III, is a member of the House of 
Representatives at Washington representing 
the State of Arizona.” — “I have selected 
the following paragraphs from a recent letter 
from R. T. Lyons, ’17, which I thought might 
be of some use to you: ‘I have not kept you 
very well informed of my activities, but 
might say that I went with Skelly Oil Com- 
pany in 1924, since which time I have been 
geologist, district manager, and am now in 
charge of the Land Department at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in ‘Tulsa. This work has 
proved to be extremely interesting since it 
combines the technical work with the busi- 
ness end. Week before last I had lunch with 
Phil Rowe in New York. Bill Gray comes 
through here occasionally, being with the 
Walworth Company, which sells various 
types of fittings for the oil field work. Gener- 
ally, however, Technology men are rather 
scarce out here, or else each one of us is so 
busy in this oil business as to not give us very 
much contact with each other.’” 

Now get ready for a shock. Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Donovan of Fairhaven, have 
announced the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Lois Donovan, to Leon Lempert 
McGrady of Philadelphia.— Raymonp S. 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
I will see what I can do. 


Reunion news follows later 


in the column. 

On stationery of the Nickel Plate Road 
comes a letter from our old friend and class- 
mate, Bill Turner, saying, “I have been a 
constant reader of The Review, and of the 
1918 Class Notes for a long time — almost 
ten years now, isn’t it? — but I have to con- 
fess that my contributions to them haven’t 
been up to par. I believe I did send something 
in a couple of years ago covering a hunting 


Again I start in to write with 
very little in front of me, but 


trip in the Rockies while living in Denver, and 
voiced a special inquiry as to the where- 
abouts, activities, and so on of one Charlie 
Watt, III. Not getting any information on 
Chink, I gave up, but your recent requests for 
letters makes me feel I should send a little 
something, as I thoroughly enjoy reading 
what the other fellows write. I wonder if you 
couldn’t make some of the others see the 
light in that direction. I am sure there are 
many 1918 men who take The Review, and 
if they do, undoubtedly they read the Class 
Notes. If they don’t get busy pretty soon, 
however, the ’17 and ’1g Notes will run 
together.” (Bill, you are not at the bottom of 
the list as far as contributors are concerned.) 

“T don’t think there are many ’18 men 
connected with the railroads. At least I don’t 
happen to know of many except Bill Wier, 
who is assistant to the President of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Railroad. I’ve 
been railroading ever since the war. The first 
seven years of it I spent with the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad at their various traffic offices 
around the country, leaving that company 
only a year ago while general agent at Denver, 
to accept this similar position with the 
Nickel Plate Road in Akron. There are quite 
a number of Technology men in the Akron 
district, but I have only one ’18 man, George 
Sackett, with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company here. George is married and hap- 
pens to live in the same apartment building 
that ‘we do. The Turner family consists of a 
wife and son — one each. 

“Recently there was a dinner of the com- 
bined Technology Clubs of Akron and Cleve- 
land at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
located about midway between the two 
cities. There were about sixty in attendance, 
but again the ’18 men were scarce — George 
Sackett and I being the only survivors of that 
species. Where are they all? We listened to 
Dennie’s customary entertaining and instruc- 
tive talk on the progress at the Institute and 
also to a masterful speech — and it was a 
speech too, in every sense of the word — 
by Dr. Arnstein of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Company, outlining every possible phase of 
the lighter-than-air ships. I think dissertation 
more nearly describes the Doctor’s handling 
of this subject. He must be a remarkable man 
in that field. 

“T don’t think I know anything more that 
might be of general interest. Akron, of course, 
is known principally as the rubber tire center 
of the universe. Seems to me that is stretching 
a point, as I don’t think we know yet whether 
they run automobiles on some of the other 
planets or not, but being in the transporta- 
tion business, I do know that no tires have 
been exported from here to Mars yet. But be 
that as it may, Akron produces every article 
known to the rubber industry, and incident- 
ally, on a damp, foggy day, this fact is 
evident while you are still Some distance from 
the town. Recognized, you understand, by 
the same sense a traveler knows he is ap- 
proaching Chicago and its stock yards.” 

Bill’s letter ends here, and we surely do 
thank him for his kind words. I second his 
appeal that some of the fellows send in some 
letters to me so that the ’17 and ’19 Notes 
will not run together. 

Now as to the Reunion. Shorty Carr has 
accepted the position of general chairman for 
this occasion, and he and his committee are 


hard at work on the particulars now. If, by 
the time you see these notes in The Review, 
you haven’t received notification of some 
kind from the Committee, and you are inter- 
ested, just drop me a line with your correct 
address, and I will be glad to see that you hear 
from them. We are sending out the notices to 
all whose addresses we now have. I can 
definitely say this is not to be a stag party. 
Also I can say that it is to be down on the 
Rhode Island or Connecticut coast as I have 
hinted before. The exact spot will be given 
you on your literature. Make your plans now 
for a trip in June, probably around the second 
or third week-end. There were about seventy 
of the ’17 Class back last year, and we cer- 
tainly must beat that number. Get in line for 
the Ten Year Reunion. 

One more appeal for news before I close. 
Every letter helps the good work along. The 
more letters we get, the more news we can 
have, and the larger the space will be between 
the Notes of ’17 and ’19. Let’s all help out. — 
GretcueEN A. Paimer, Secretary, 148 State 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
19 begin with a letter from 
Seifert who has already 
shown a keen interest in the Tenth Reunion. 
“Let me help you pass some of the time of 
day by hammering out a few lines concerning 
the points of view, coincident with living in 
the Middle West. I have been located here 
since April, 1925, and with the exception of 
Russell Smith, I have not met any other ’19 
men but Cashin. The latter is now very much 
interested in the activities of the Westboyd 
Chemical Company, Inc., of 808 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. Last Tuesday while I was 
visiting with him in his office we had the 
current issue of The Review before us, and we 
commenced a discussion of the ’19 news con- 
tained therein. At the conclusion of this 
‘meeting’ I found myself duly elected Secre- 
tary and commissioned to impart to you our 
views concerning the Reunion of next year. 
Now then, we favor some more interesting 
location than Boston or New York. If your 
answer to this is just no, then we wish to ask 
the following: Don’t you Easterners like to 
travel? Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
pick on some city like Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, or else as bad as 
Chicago? And another thing, why not make 
it a mixed affair? 

“Having that off my chest I will say for 
myself that I have resigned my position with 
and withdrawn my interest in Derick Labora- 
tories, Inc., and now am playing a réle of 
landed proprietor on an estate in this town of 
Chesterton which is about fifty miles from 
Chicago. Now what do you know?” Three 
cheers for Seifert and Smith. Now let’s hear 
what the rest of the Class think about the 
Reunion. Where, why, who, and how. The 
more suggestions the better, and surely no 
one can complain who doesn’t voice his 
opinion. 

A class luncheon for men around Boston 
was held in February at Patten’s Restaurant 
to talk over plans for the Reunion. This 
group, made up of men who have shown an 
active interest in class affairs and class gather- 
ings, is of the opinion that a nation wide 
committee should be selected with a separate 


With the call for Class Notes 
ringing in my ears, let me 


. 
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committee in New York, Boston and other 
cities where several ’19 men are located. The 
opinion of this gathering was that the Reun- 
ion should be held on the Cape or on the 
North Shore. Bills for class dues have been 
held up awaiting more details from the com- 
mittee selected to act for Boston. 

Early in February your Secretary attended 
a dinner for all Class Secretaries at the 
Engineers Club to find out what each Class 
was doing to raise their quota for the new 
dormitories at Technology, and to offer 
suggestions for assisting the different Secre- 
taries. Our quota is about $2,000. Russell 
Palmer has consented to act as chairman of a 
committee to endeavor to raise the amount 
among our Class. Let’s help him out by 
sending him a check made out to H. S. Ford, 
Bursar. Palmer’s address is 93 Central 
Street, Somerville, Mass. — Paut F. Swasey, 
Secretary, 99 Washington Street, East Milton, 
Mass. 

2? () other day, and we spent a 

very enjoyable hour reminis- 
cing, although Al was not able to give me 
much food for The Review notes. Al is now 
with the Sharples Separator Company with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, and is in the 
vicinity of Boston for a few weeks. He will, I 
am afraid, be away from these parts before 
these notes come to light. He tells me he has 
seen Buz Burroughs in New York and that 
Bud Coffin has left Philadelphia and gone to 
Syracuse. His address there is 247 West 
Fayette Street. 

During the past month I have seen a lot of 
’Ig men and ’21 men, but no ’20 men. I don’t 
know where you fellows keep yourselves, but 
you certainly stay away from your Secretary 
with exceeding carefulness. 

Bob Bradley has moved to Hartford, Conn. 
I don’t know why. I used to see him around 
town once in a while. — H. O. Davidson now 
resides at Holland Patent, N. Y., having left 
Lewiston, Penna. — Dolly Gray is now lo- 
cated in New Orleans. Dolly has been down 
South for quite a time now, and we hope that 
he and his bouncing family find the climate 
attractive. — Harotp Buases, Secretary, 9 
Chandler Road, West Medford, Mass. 

ys 1 Friendly Negotiations Avert 

Clash Between Classes (Sec- 
ond deck.) Somewhere in Industry, March 26, 
1928 — Just as Class Notes for this issue of 
The Review poured into the office of the 
magazine this morning, a statement was 
given to the waiting world denouncing the 
efforts of The Review Editors to promote 
strife between 1921 and 1922 by their propa- 
ganda disseminated in the March issue. A 
telepathic conference of the Sec and Asec of 
1921 and the Gensec of 1922 announced that 
reports of gathering war clouds were grossly 
exaggerated. Supporting this statement, it 
was said that the Treaty of 1919, which fol- 
lowed 1921’s Field Day victory of that date, 
had been extended for an indefinitely long 
period. A reporter who gained access to the 
ethereal conference chamber at the close of 
the meeting found the delegates in high 
spirits, having just agreed to print all the 


I had the great pleasure of 
lunching with Al Burke the 


Dastardly Plot Uncovered! 
(Caption in 172 point, red.) 





news whether fit or otherwise, while in a far 
corner, where it had fallen from the table, lay 
an open Youth’s Companion from which the 
Victor pup was playfully tearing a Standard 
Oil (Ind.): full page display. — Adv. 

News is still scarce and things have come 
to a sorry pass when it is necessary to resort 
to such as the above, in direct disobedience 
to the rules governing Class Notes, in order 
to fill our allotted space. However, several 
letters have come in, and, in addition, the 
Man with the False Whiskers and the Mag- 
nifying Glass has discovered a veritable mine 
of rumors, facts ‘and fancies about many who 
have not answered our personal appeals for 
news. The Secretaries refuse to accept any 
responsibility for errors in the Man’s deduc- 
tive methods or the alkali in his remarks — 
to be safe from his prying eyes, write in the 
truth at once. 

Our Old Faithful in time of need rushes to 
the fore with a letter written at Port Sewall, 
Fla. R. C. Dolle, XV, manager of the Lake- 
view Ponds Company, Coleraine Avenue, 
Mount Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio, says, “I 
received your postal which does remind me 
that it has been a long time since I’ve written 
you or Ray. I have been back to the Institute 
several times since 1921, and I saw Professor 
Schell once. You ask about the boys I used 
to bum with. Of the Phi Kappas, I now see 
Jazz Green, Joe Hennessy, Al Glassett, and 
Pete Lavedan, all Class of ’20, more than my 
own ’21 men. Of our Class, Jim Downey, 
IX-B, was with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and spent a year in Alaska. He then 
went with the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and at present he is with an efficiency engi- 
neer and is located in Atlanta, Ga. Last year 
he married Mildred Knowland of Boston. 
His address is Pershing Point Apartments, 
Atlanta. 

“George Dandrow, IX-B, lives with Al 
Glassett in New York. He is with the Johns- 
Manville Company. I haven’t seen Turk 
Murphy, XV, since leaving school; he has a 
responsible job and has made quite a success 
with the Union Carbide Company. He is 
married and lives in New York, but he travels 
quite a lot. I understand Andy Crowley, XV, 
is in Milwaukee. I know that he was married 
last fall to a Milwaukee girl. I can’t tell you 
anything about J. W. Gartland, X, or A. L. 
Kerrigan, VI, but I see Herb Reinhard, XV, 
whenever I get back to Boston. He is with his 
father as an Income Tax man. (Oh, Herb, 
how can you be so heartless? — Asec.) Hal 
Hallinan, XV, surprised me some time ago 
by an early morning visit at the McAlpin in 
New: York. He is managing a rather large 
plastering contractor’s business, is married 
and has two children. I also saw Jimmy 
McDonald, XV, on one of my trips to Boston. 
He is with the St. Louis Electric Light and 
Power Company, and has been ever since 
leaving Technology. 

“In Cincinnati, of course, I see my old 
friend, Ollie Bardes, XV, quite often. He is 
married, as his many friends no doubt know, 
but it is only during the past year that he has 
become a proud daddy; his son is just a little 
over one year old. His father will not have to 
worry about the Bardes Foundry as long as 
Ollie is on the job. 

“T don’t know whether you knew that I 
have had a rather tough time with arthritis 
during the past four years. The trouble 








started shortly after leaving Technology, but 
became acute in 1923, and for quite a time I 
had a rather bleak outlook, being able to 
work only with difficulty, unable to stand up 
straight, and with absolutely no chest ex- 
pansion. After doing everything I could and 
finally getting some relief from my winters in 
Florida and the treatments prescribed by a 
Boston doctor, I am now much better. I can 
again drive a car comfortably, dance, play 
golf once in a while, and do anything not too 
strenuous. 

“As for business, I am still one of the few 
’21 men grouped among the farmers. We have 
an eighty-acre farm in Cincinnati on which 
we have grown goldfish and aquatic plants 
for thirty-five years. I have been continuing 
the business which is, I admit, a far cry 
from Technology courses — but I am still 
young. I’ll be glad to hear from any of our 
old friends who happen to be in Cinci next 
summer, and who would like to see the farm 
and the farmer.” Many thanks, Bob, and the 
best of wishes from all of us for continued 
good health in the future. 

We have tried to locate P. E. Guckes, X, 
ever since moving to this section. He has been 
found — and how! Witness the following 
from the Philadelphia Public Ledger of March 
4: “Mr. and Mrs. Philip Exton Guckes, of 
Devon, Penna., are being congratulated upon 
the birth of a daughter, Mary Edith Guckes, 
on February 2.” Here’s how, Phil. 

And in the Evening Ledger of February 27 
was the following news of A. D. Harvey, III: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Jay of New York, who 
are now in Berlin, where Mr. Jay is the 
American member of the Transfer Committee 
under the Dawes plan, have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss Anna 
Maricka Jay, and Mr. Alexander Duer 
Harvey, son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Carroll 
Harvey of Stamford, Conn. No date has been 
set for the wedding.” Our contemporary 
writer of the Phosphorus Clan, is now assist- 
ant sales manager of the Nash Engineering 
Company, at South Norwalk, Conn. Many 
hearty congratulations, Dan. 

What is so rare as an unsolicited letter from 
a ’21 man? But they really do happen, and 
here’s one from William L. Knoepke, VI, 
who says, in part: “A sense of guilt comes 
over me every time I read the 1921 Class 
Notes in The Review because I feel that I 
have been negligent in not keeping in touch 
with my Class Secretaries. Shortly after 
leaving the Western Electric Company, I 
spent a little over a year in the Purchasing 
Department of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company. Early in 1924 I went into business 
for myself in the electric appliance game, but 
lack of capital proved too much of a handi- 
cap, so I came into my present job in July, 
1925. I am now in the factory sales depart- 
ment of the Ward Motor Vehicle Company 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. In March, 1925, 
to be exact, I joined the ranks of the married 
men. My wife was formerly Marjorie Wilson. 
I do not recall whether you met her when she 
visited Boston, or possibly at one of the 
Technology affairs in New York. We have a 
little daughter who had her first birthday 
just a few days ago. My home address is 143 
Gramatan Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
I would be glad to hear from any of the gang 
who can find time to scribble a letter.” For a 
letter like that, Bill, we take back every- 
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thing we ever said about your playing the 
saxophone! If there were only more like you, 
this Secretary would find his business a 
pleasure. Thanks. 

Our offer of a free lunch to all those who 
will come over to Camden to see us still holds. 
During the last month we had two visitors, 
but in each case they came at the wrong time 
of the day to partake of a meal. J. G. Kauf- 
man, X, insulation engineer for L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
dropped in on his way to Chicago, where he 
was planning to look up some more ’21 men. 
That’s the spirit. The other caller was C. H. 
Reed of 1920. Chuck, who looks not a whit 
different from the days of yore when he 
bossed Dorm Dances and ran Corporation 
XV, is now Treasurer of the Forbes Varnish 
Company, 3800 West 143 Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. L. Entwistle, VI, breaks into the celeb- 
rity field via the March g issue of The Tech as 
follows: “Mr. James L. Entwistle of the 
Electrical Engineering Department has in- 
vented a machine which will reel up cable 
during the process of manufacture and sub- 
ject the cable to a high tension test at the 
same time, it has recently been announced. 
This invention, which Mr. Entwistle has sold 
to the General Electric Company, will 
eliminate a hazard from the industry, as the 
previous method of testing wire was danger- 
ous and frequently resulted in accidents of a 
serious nature. In his description of the 
automatic reeler, Mr. Entwistle says that ‘it 
is-intended for cable from one-half to three 
and one-half inches in diameter, for reels 
from twenty-four to seventy-two feet long 
weighing up to three tons. The high tension 
tests on the insulation are designed for any 
voltage not exceeding 45,000.’ Representa- 
tives of wire plants from all sections of the 
country have become interested in this in- 
vention. Recently the machine was demon- 
strated before many experts in the wire 
testing field.” 

H. F. Stose, XIV, has left the Hood Rubber 
Company and has recently become a member 
of the Engineering and Research Department 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J.— Stiessen was married a 
year ago and he and his very charming wife, 
who comes from the South (R. W. Smith 
please take notice!) have just taken a house 
in the rather Victorian town of Moorestown, 
N. J., where there are three other Technology 
men, including the manager of the Engineer- 
ing and Research Department, the assistant 
manager, and the engineer of standards of the 
department. 

At the risk of being put in the hoosegow for 
electioneering, we wish to express the hope 
that all good ’21 men voted for G. A. Chutter, 
VI-A, whose name was proposed as one of 
the members-at-large of the Alumni Council. 
George is automatic switching equipment 
engineer for the General Electric Company, 
where he can be reached at Building 23, 
Schenectady, N. Y. He is also President of the 
M. I. T. Club of Eastern New York. 

We apologize to G. E. Shoemaker, VI, for 
not being able to connect for a luncheon date 
which has been pending for a long time. 
George has returned from Geneva and is now 
in the Commercial Department of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company, 1oth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. — J.- T. 


Peirce, XV, is account executive with N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Philadelphia. John is married 
and has a boy. He lives at 225 West Tulpe- 
hocken Street, Germantown, Penna. 

At this stage the Man with the False 
Whiskers and the Magnifying Glass has 
rushed in bearing a number of interesting 
exhibits, some of them substantiated by 
thumb prints and Bertillon measurements 
but few of them free from the vivid imagina- 
tion of the sleuth and the writer. For example, 
here’s a note to the effect that Josh D. 
Crosby, X, believed to be with the Hood 
Rubber Company in Watertown, is known to 
have an Oldsmobile cabriolet in which he has 
been seen sporting quite a number of the 
unfair sex around. Then there is the rumor 
that J. M. Sherman, X, who is in industrial 
engineering with the Simplex Wire and Cable 
Company of Cambridge is engaged to a 
Boston girl. 

A very wild rumor follows which would 
have it that a certain Lt. H. O. Bixby, II, 
was presumably caught around Washington 
flying with Col. Lindbergh. The Man is not 
sure whether it was Harold or a couple of 
other fellows. C. D. Greene, X, is reported at 
the Point Breeze plant of the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company at Philadelphia. — Say, Clark, 
how did you land around here without letting 
us know about it? — Another of the Chemi- 
cals reported in the vicinity isO. F, Neitzke, 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. And Oscar is further accused 
of being engaged. J. D. Bowman, VI, has left 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
and was last seen driving a tank — no, we 
mean a street car—or tapping wheels, or 
maybe running the whole works for the 
International Railways of Buffalo, N. Y. 
We hope this gets John “het up” enough to 
write about it. Garvin Bawden, XV, is 
thought to have an office in the Public 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia, but has not 
yet been successfully tracked to his lair. 

Here, in response to a mysterious call 
about Hatch or Hatheway or Kurth or 
Loesch, the Man has darted off, taking his 
little black notebook with him. We are forced 
to stop, therefore, but we still want more 
news. Now that the days are longer, spring 
cleaning is over, and golf isn’t so hot, why not 
come across with a real letter and make that 
July issue — the last of this volume — a real 
newsy one. Do it now! 

At the Power Show in Chicago in February, 
your Secretary met T. O. M. Davidson, II, 
who has been in Milwaukee, Wis., doing 
engineering work for the Bucyrus Erie Com- 
pany since leaving the Institute. Chub lives 
at 593 Cass Street, Milwaukee, and is still an 
eligible bachelor. He said Elmer W. Davis, II, 
is located in Indianapolis, Ind., and has an 
establishment doing the Parker Rust Proof 
process. Chub received word of the arrival of 
a son at Jake’s home on February 10. From 
him came the word that Frank Coldwell, II, 
is married and a plant engineer for a paper 
mill in Northern Wisconsin. 

We regret to learn from the Boston Herald 
that Curtiss T. Gardner, I, lost his wife early 
in March. They were married in June, 1923, 
and had an infant daughter. — From Car] A. 
Ellis, I, 502 South Elm Street, Champaign, 
Ill., comes the following word: “I was mar- 
ried last June in Waltham, Mass., to Miss 
Anna R. Stewart, Simmons, ’27, also of 


Waltham. We spent the summer and fall in 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, where I was work- 
ing for the Pitometer Company of New 
York. Now I am with the Public Works 
Engineering Corporation of 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, which is a branch of the 
Federal Water Service Corporation.” 

Another good letter was received from 
Arthur Turner, I, of 231 Birch Avenue, 
Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh. “I haven’t 
seen much news of ’21 men from Pittsburgh 
in the notes in The Review for some time. 
Art Skilling, I, has been threatening to write 
an item or two to either you or C, A. C. fora 
long time, but like all the rest of us has never 
gotten around to it, I guess. I was married 
last October to a Miss Madelyn Lowe of 
Omaha, Nebr., and believe it or not, I have a 
real Methodist Bishop for a father-in-law! A 
month or so ago I met Hartwell Fleming, VI, 
who is with the Duquesne Light Company 
here in town, who casually informed me that 
he had moved since I last saw him. Merely 
moving impressed me but little. It was so 
insignificant compared with my marrying in 
the same period, whereupon he confessed he 
was married last October also. Did he marry 
incidental to his moving? 

“Art Skilling, I, and Don Robbins, II, 
both live just a couple of miles away. Art is 
still with Morris Knowles, Inc., is married, 
and has a baby girl now well over a year old. 
We've been able to get together quite fre- 
quently for bridge and for our wives to check 
our stories. Robbins is with the Bessemer 
Gas Engine Company, is married to a former 
Brookline girl, and is way beyond the rest of 
us with two children, a boy of two and a half, 
and a girl of one and a half. 

“Last week we had a very enjoyable even- 
ing of bridge which almost resembled a re- 
union — for we had as our guests, the Skill- 
ings, Robbins, Flemings, and the F. B. 
Kittredges. Kittredge, I, lives in Bellevue, 
another suburb of Pittsburgh, is married, and 
has one child. As for myself, I am still with 
the Harbison Walker Refractories Company.” 

On January 21, Miss Marion Vincent Park 
and George H. Atkinson, X, were married in 
Stoneham, Mass. They are to live in To- 
copilla, Chile, where George has been for a 
time. 

Your Secretary has moved, although he is 
still in Whiting, Ind. The new address is 225 
Cleveland Avenue, and all ’21 men are wel- 
come at our home whenever they come to 
Chicago or its vicinity. The telephone is 
Whiting 931 JX.—R. A. Sr. Laurent, 
Secretary, 225 Cleveland Avenue, Whiting, 
Ind, Caro.e A, CiarKE, Assistant Secretary, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
i a A 

2 J nine, and brought it back to 

life. Well, perhaps not as 
much as that, but a mirror held to its lips 
does film slightly again. We have put the 
calla lilies purchased to observe the demise 
back in the ice-box again, and we hope they’ll 
keep. Meanwhile the patient seems to have 
reached the kicking and struggling stage, for 
on pages 302 and 303 of the March Review 
1922 and its Secretary come in for a sudden 
assault. If you were attending a nice, quiet, 
friendly funeral and the Late Elk all of a 


Someone has fed the Ciass of 
1921 several grains of strych- 
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sudden reached out and soaked one of the 
chief mourners right on the button, you’d 
have some idea of how we feel. Not hurt, not 
angry, so much as just surprised. 

It is our old friends Carole Clarke and 
Duggie Jackson, Jr., who deal us this blow. 
Apparently a colored boy on a mule arrived 
in Louisville a short time ago bearing Duggie 
a copy of The Technology Review for Decem- 
ber, 1927. Therein he noted our comment on 
the marriage of Walter Julian Hamburger, 
’22, and forthwith he set himself to the task 
of composing a letter to Assistant Secretary 
Clarke denouncing our classification of 
Walter as a member of ’22. He put a magnifi- 
cent Burkian peroration to it and, wiping dry 
the quill and dusting the papyrus with 
bronze, dispatched a courier to Camden, 
N. J., the letter being carried in an oil-silk 
pouch strapped to his back. After incredible 
hardships and several narrow escapes from 
the Hessians the courier arrived, delivered his 
message at the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, where Carole does his talking, and 
dropped dead. The letter was published in 
March, 

It would be undignified for us to attempt a 
rebuttal in these columns, We do think, how- 
ever, that Dug and Carole are a bit ungrateful. 
Something had to be done about 1921 last 
year and we were trying to do it by gathering 
a few of its assets together and acting as a 
receiver for the property. And this is our 
thanks! Ah well, how sharper than a serpent’s 
child is an ungrateful tooth. . . . And when 
you do leave the task of recording 1921 
activities to the Asec (his very title is a vile 
infringement on letters patent held by 1922 
since graduation) what comes of it? Chaos, 
that’s what. Duggie and Cac undertake to 
deal in an authoritative manner with Dave 
Woodbury, whom they classify as ’21 despite 
the plain insistance of the Register of Former 
Students that he took his S.B. with ’22, and 
patronizingly assert that Dave is still on the 
editorial staff of the General Electric Review, 
when, as any alert Secretary ought to know, 
Dave, last fall, received a well deserved 
promotion to the News Bureau of General 
Electric, and no longer has anything to do 
with the General Electric Review. Go ahead, 
ingrates, revile us some more. 

But dignity, dignity. 

We'd like to go on now, and show ’21 up 
still further by publishing a complete Sunday 
Supplement full of ’22 gleanings, but un- 
fortunately our artillery has not backed us up, 
and there remains nothing to do save turn 
over the field to the Messrs. Sallaway and 
Pratt. Not that that’s so tough, either. — 
Eric F, Hopoins, General Secretary, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Course II 


Before proceeding further with the grue- 
some details of the previously acknowledged 
communications we must make note of the 
fact that several more of the wandering sheep 
have come into the fold. Because of these 
there is more joy in the Secretary’s office 
than news from the one just sheep (the one 
we refer to as “just” is Tommy Thompson), 
To complete our roster and renew our offer of 
detailed information concerning any one of 
our esteemed coursemates, we list the follow- 
ing: J. Gordon Campbell, Bob Chase, Walter 
Chick, Charlie Comey, Ken Cunningham, 





Johnnie Doesen, Stewie Dimmick, Hugh 
Doyle, Harry Follensbee, W. A. Gardiner, 
Dick Kasch, Bill Kitts, Andy LaPenta, 
Charlie Lermond, Web Maschall, Pete 
Perkins, Werner Schoop, Neal Sheppard, 
Gabriel Smith, Art Wasserman, and Tommy 
West. 

The post card subterfuge was successful to 
the extent that it brought to light about one 
hundred Course II men who might otherwise 
be hiding their glory and accomplishments 
under a bushel. We should give precedence 
to the letters we have received, since they 
are to be considered a heavier investment in 
postage. 

Johnnie Plimpton blossoms forth with a 
three pager that has more real dope than any 
three columns of Secretaries’ Notes. He held a 
reception last fall at the Power Show and got 
us the low down on many of the delinquents. 
Al Redway from the Farrell Foundry and 
Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn.; Dyno 
Spaulding from Proctor and Gamble; Art 
Wasserman with F, Grey Libbey Company, 
located at 50 Trumbull Street, Hartford, 
Conn.; Harry Follensbee, Marine Depart- 
ment of the Diamond Power Specialty Com- 
pany, 12 East 41st Street, New York; 
Johnnie Molinar of Pratt and Whitney 
Company, New York; Ham Hammond at the 
exhibit of Builders Iron Foundry Company, 
Providence, R. I.; Stoney Stone representing 
Krebs Pigment and Chemical Company, 
Wilmington, Del. —all these boys are on 
Johnnie’s calling list. We thank you, old boy, 
and if there are any charges we will expect to 
hear further from the parties concerned. 

Plimpton has some news of his own. His 
friends (that includes everybody) can. find 
him during working periods at 230 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, at the offices of the 
Pennsylvania Crusher Company, for whom 
he is western manager. More power to you, 
big boy! He spends his domestic hours at 
1437 Thome Avenue, Chicago, and is the 
proud father of two boys. Speaking of the 
quality of the Penn Crushers, John brings 
out the point that they rely vehemently on 
the copious advice of Professor Haven as 
consulting engineer to insure an abundant 
factor of safety in their machines. 

Fry Speer squandered two cents to keep 
his dope out of the eye of the public, Fry’s 
complaint as to the ambiguousness of our 
cards is overruled. They bring results even if 
the truth does hurt. Fry is with Vacuum Oil 
Company at 61 Broadway, New York, as a 
lubrication engineer of no mean repute and 
ability. He’s living at 11 Woodland Avenue, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and can still. boast (with a 
few more of us) that he is still single. He gets 
the dope from Larry Washington at the 
University of Minnesota and Gus Hemeon. 
This endeth the more replete reports on the 
coursemates that have been garnered by our 
scouts. The self-confessing ones are to follow 
in order, and will be handled as the duties of 
the Secretary permit. — John E. Sallaway, 
Secretary, 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Course VI 
It is my misfortune sometimes to encounter 
Eric after one of his devastating games of 
Badminton. A misfortune because if these 
notes do not appear Eric might counter with 
one of his well misdirected shots. If he does, 
though, we would be prone to mention a few 





truths about his particular game. A few 
notes from “the” Reunion survive, so here 
goes. 

Among those who sent regrets to the Re- 
union at Falmouth was Ev Farmer, regret- 
ting that he was living a few thousand miles 
away at 1821 Westmoreland Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. Ev is married and is in the real 
estate business. We missed not seeing him 
but his promise to be present at the Tenth is 
consoling. 

Reed Dallye expected to make the grade to 
Falmouth, but was prevented presumably at 
the “last moment by extenuating circum- 
stances.” Reed confessed to being engaged 
and when not engaged by his fiancée he may 
be found at 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J., 
the office of the Public Service Production 
Company where he has been since resigning 
from the telephone company. He often sees 
Les Price, Howard Spooner, Jim Nesmith, 
and Jegger Dean. 

We were sorry to learn that Ike Bellezza 
could not come to the Reunion because of 
illness. He is now at the West Lynn plant of 
the General Electric Company. — The lum- 
ber business at Unadilla, N. Y., required the 
undivided attention of Walter Hunt last 
spring. Walter’s domestic duties are also 
increasing. 

Evidence of Ev Villet’s assistance in 
ferreting New York City news is indicated by 
the discovery of Newton B. Schott. He was 
affiliated with our Class only during the 
S.A.T.C. days but we appreciate his interest 
in wishing us the best reunion. After leaving 
the S.A.T.C., he entered Columbia, received 
the degree of A.B. in 1923, and LL.B. in 
1925. He is associated with Bigham, Englar 
and Jones of 64 Wall Street, New York, as 
attorney and counsellor at law. Newton’s 
home address is Church Street, Rockaway, 
N. J. — James Picker Inc., of 686 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, were fortunate in obtain- 
ing the services of Carl Braestrup. He also 
gives some time to the Bellevue and Post 
Graduate Hospital as a physicist. If you 
cannot find him at either of the above ad- 
dresses, try his home at 1046 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. He is still single, so you had 
better call by phone first. His stationery is 
suggestive of x-ray practice. 

Some notes at hand have the address of 
Jack Teeter, formerly doctor of the hows and 
whys of such things as synchronous genera- 
tors, at 140 Broadway, New York, the office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. Somewhat 
loosely associated with the notes is the nota- 
tion, “about to be married.” Jack intended 
to come to the Reunion but did not. With 
such evidence the notes will henceforth be 
closely associated until denied. 

William C. Gillman is in charge of illumina- 
tion at the Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company. — Sammy Wyeth is selling for 
Leeds and Northrup.— Providence and 
vicinity is being conquered telephonically by 
Park Appel while Van Van Pelt formerly also 
of the telephone family has returned to the 
“great white mill” to tell the younger 
neophytes about the relationship existing 
between the ru and entropy. He went to the 
Institute shortly after the first term when he 
was made an instructor in charge of classes 
in the Electrical Communications Laboratory. 

—Fearine Pratt, Secretary, 120 Main Street, 
Hingham, Mass. 
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9 So far the long distance record 
for those who expect to come 

2 3 back to the Reunion in June 
belongs to George Barnes. His 
questionnaire came back with a Nicaragua 
stamp on it. There wasn’t much informa- 
tion about George, but he signed himself 
hydraulic engineer, and his present location 
indicates that he has left the University of 
Florida. 

Al Hayes wrote a very welcome note on the 
back of his questionnaire. Al is still teaching 
in the Johnson High School, North Andover. 
He is still following athletics as athletic 
director, and is now sub-master also. That 
is quite a string of jobs. Al said, “A short time 
ago, I saw Dutch Lehan, ’24, who is teaching 
in Warwick, R. I., I believe. Occasionally I 
see Gus Higgins, I, who is doing construction 
work around Lawrence; also I run into Tom 
Derby, ’21, now and then. He is teaching in 
Lawrence High. Have you heard from Carl 
Dippel or Kid Heiss lately?” (See last 
month’s Review, Al.) According to the ques- 
tionnaire, Al now has a young son, or is it a 
daughter? 

Bill Bray reports that he is still with Proc- 
tor and Gamble but has been moved from 
Cincinnati to take charge of a recently estab- 
lished research laboratory at Paterson, N. J. 
This laboratory is for field investigation and 
service work in connection with the sale and 
use of soap in the numerous textile mills in 
the eastern part of the country. Bill hopes to 
come to the Reunion in June. 

There’s a letter from Al Parker that should 
have been in the last Review but somehow 
got misplaced. It is headed Bar Harbor, 
Maine, in the midst of a blizzard. Al doesn’t 
say what he is doing at a summer resort in 
winter, but it seems as though he would just 
as soon be doing something else in some other 
place. He is doubtful about attending the 
Reunion. “ You see Fate has ordered that my 
leisure moments come at this time of year 
and next summer when you fellows will be 
making merry, I will be working twenty-six 
hours a day and wishing I could slow old 
Father Time up a bit. But such is life!” — 
G, W. Hall says, “I am still with a govern- 
mental research bureau doing research into 
governmental activities — engineering activ- 
ities, Our organization is growing and becom- 
ing powerful, the only thing we lack is an 
Eastman for support as the Rochester bureau 
has. Recently I have undertaken to pep up 
the local Alumni through being President of 
the Southwestern Association of the M. I. T.” 

Harold Gray received a letter from Fred 
Bastian. Fred is connected with the Bastian 
Brothers Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of class emblems, in the 
capacity of production manager. — Every 
once in a while I meet someone who has met 
Art Westcott around town, but never seem to 
make connections myself. Consequently, I 
was glad to get a note from Art. He claims he 
is not married yet and he is in the real estate, 
insurance and building game around Boston. 
— Elmer Sanborn severed his connections 
with the White Motor Company about the 
first of February, and he is now with the Edes 
Manufacturing Company in Plymouth, 
Mass, One thing Elmer misses in Plymouth is 
the New York A. C., so he is making week- 
end trips to the Institute for a work-out o 
the board track. . 


Martin Burkes is still in the army, now at 
the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, Okla. 
He says there is a fifty-fifty chance that he 
may be back at the Institute next year taking 
automotive engineering or that he may be in 
Hawaii. — From the tone of Charles Bailey’s 
letter, he prefers our good old New England 
climate to that of Minnesota. He is working 
with the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 
pany, and claims the honor of a son, Charles 
R., Jr. — Seels writes from Chicago. He is in 
the engineering department of the Chicago 
Bridge and Iron Works. He says that Abe 
Kenny is out there in the sales office of the 
same company. He also reports that McKeen 
is with the American Bridge Company. — 
Ed Miller writes in, “I understand now how 
this proud parent stuff got started! Ann 
Elizabeth is a prize child!” Watch out, Ed, 
these other fathers may start a riot. 

Well, gang, this is the last Review before 
the big event. Don’t hold your registration 
back because June will be upon us in another 
month, Watch the mails for further Reunion 
announcements.— Ropert FE. HeEnprie, 
General Secretary, 12 Newton Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. H. L. Bonn, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 18 Greenwood Avenue, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 


Course X 


E. D. Ries of State College, Penna., saves 
the day with the only letter in two months. 
His work at the Institute was all of a graduate 
nature but he obtained his degree in absentia 
with 1923. He writes, “I believe I reported 
my doings last year up until that time. Since 
then I have been made full professor in charge 
of chemical engineering and director of the 
Division of Industrial Research. This latter 
corresponds to our Research Laboratories of 
Applied Chemistry at Technology. I have 
arranged the curriculum here so that it is 
much like Course X, and I am sending some 
men to Technology for special graduate work. 
I hope to build up an M. I. T. faculty in my 
department. I gain more respect for the bunch 
in Cambridge every day.” 

The only other information we have is that 
Shepard Weinbaum is married, has a child, 
and is superintendent of a paint manufactur- 
ing company in Cambridge. Who will throw 
us a crumb for the July issue? —H. F. 
Correr and D. S. Davis, Secretaries, Bureau 
of Tests, International Paper Company, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


9 Amongst the miscellaneous 
news this month there are 
- births, marriages and deaths. 


Fultz Hooper, XII, died 
February 15 of scarlet fever. He was working 
at the time for the Utah-Apex Mining Com- 
pany at Bingham Canyon, Utah. Our sym- 
pathy is extended to his relatives. 

Miss Dorothy Hancock was married to 
William W. Sturdy on February 18 at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York. 
They are now living at the Broadway Arms, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Bill Sturdy makes the 
seventh in Course XIV to have taken the 
step, giving that Course a score of 500. 
Congratulations, Bill! — Congratulations are 
also in order for John L. Liecty on the birth 
of a daughter. 

E. B. Jennings is still engaged in the work 
of scouting through thé Southwest for promis- 


ing mines and has found a few things that 
may have possibilities. He tells Professor 
Locke that he has covered so much territory 
in the last ten months that he wore out one 
automobile entirely and has a good start in 
that direction on a second one. He still main- 
tains headquarters in Los Angeles where his 
bride and his mother are living at 309 South 
Westlake Avenue. —I have just heard that 
Eddie Lindstrom of my own Course (XIV) 
has moved to 4 Parkway, Norwood, Mass. 
If you see this before I write to you, Eddie, 
drop me a line telling why you are there. 

Best of all this month is the following letter 
from Henry Simonds with news of Pittsburgh 
and related subjects. Listen: “Some months 
ago I received a letter from you fishing for a 
reply. Just where that letter is at this minute 
I do not know for I have just moved and 
things are not reassorted in this new location. 
The ’24 bunch that were in Pittsburgh a year 
ago has split up and there appear to be but 
four of us left. Tapley has gone up in northern 
New York State on a hydro-electric job. Bill 
Ridge got married and moved away. Don 
Harker did likewise; I think that he went to 
California. Jack Cannon and his teammate, 
Johnny Duval, down in Beaver Falls have 
not reported for some time and neither have 
they answered the letters that I sent them. 
Five of us got together in November at the 
Seventh Avenue Hotel and had dinner. They 
were, Bob Daily, Sam Helfman, Joe Wick- 
ham, George Tapley, and Hank Simonds. 
Though the cow bell was not present, the bull 
roared for a couple of hours before the bridge 
party started. 

“TI made a trip east in January and ar- 
ranged to be in Boston for the Alumni Dinner. 
Nine of the gang sat down at the table 
assigned to 1924 and three others (if your 
notes are correct) must have sat elsewhere for 
they did not put their John Hancocks on my 
menu. The cowbell was lacking. Bill had 
better use postage stamps if he cannot spend 
the carfare next time for our class motto of 
“No Bull” does not go without the bell. 
During the course of the evening, I took 
some notes that I elaborated upon next day 
and put them on the 4:10 train for Pittsburgh 
in the care of a Pullman porter. Next morning 
one of the gang picked them up and Monday 
night Bob Chandler used most of the jokes 
told at the Alumni Dinner at the Club meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh. 

“During the last three months, six Tech- 
nology men have pulled out of the Byllesby 
Company here in Pittsburgh: Wilmot, ’25, to 
go into sales work in Chicago; Tapley, ’24, as 
noted above; Scharff, ’0g, to go into consult- 
ing engineering; Chandler, ’12, to go with 
Grattan and Knight in Worcester; George 
Sutherland, ’16, to go with the New York 
and Queens; and Al Kullman, ’25, to go with 
Hubbard and Company, Pittsburgh. Not 
caring to be left all alone I also have packed 
up and have gone where there is one other 
Technology man, Newhall, ’22, XIII, in the 
Dravo Contracting Company, engineering 
works department, fabricating steel for 
barges and towboats, dredges and sand- 
diggers, caissons for bridges, and steel for a 
New York subway tunnel. 

“This is enough strain on the typewriter for 
one evening so I’m going to call it a letter and 
let it go at that. What in blazes is the matter 
with the right hand of the rest of Course VI?” 
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—H. G. Donovan, General Secretary, 139 
Girard Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


Course II 


One of our number was touched by the 
appeal for notes in the March issue of The 
Review, but the rest of you sure have a tough 
skin and I guess you are proud of it. Bill 
Walterskirchen started out from school with 
the Engineering Company of Des Moines, 
Towa, then to the Kewanee Boiler Company 
of Kewanee, Ill., and after two years in the 
research department was sent to their branch 
office in Milwaukee where he has been for two 
years. It took four years to get this informa- 
tion from Bill. 

Homer Davis sent me an interesting clip- 
ping about Rosenwald’s marriage, and gave 
an address in Chicago for himself, but not any 
news as to what he was doing. — There are 
several Technology men here in Syracuse 
with the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation 
who have come from Stone‘and Webster, but 
we don’t get any 1924 men up here. 

How about at least one letter this year, 
fellows, and send it in when you read this? 
—Frep S. Huncerrorp, Secretary, Guild 
House, Solvay, N. Y. 


Course XIII 


News for the past few months has been 
scarce but a letter from Jimmie Wong will be 
of interest to us all. So that all may get the 
benefit of it I am giving the substance of his 
letter herewith: “There is no prospect of my 
paying you a visit at present, but I am going 
in the opposite direction. However, I am re- 
membering the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary if 
I don’t see you before then! Probably you 
would like a little news from me about myself. 
Since I left you in August, 1925, I was with 
Workman, Clark and Company at Belfast for 
a year (builders of most of the United Fruit 
fleet and the new motor liner Bermuda). In 
September, 1926, I went east as an engineer 
on the Antenor, a twin screw, single reduction 
turbine vessel of the Blue Funnel Line. On 
the voyage I got leave and managed to go 


home for a short visit. Since I came back in - 


January, 1927, I have been connected with 
the engineering depot of this firm in Liver- 
pool, Since November last I have been out- 
side assisting in surveying several vessels of 
the company, and very soon (within this 
month) I shall be traveling east again. I am 
going to Hong Kong to be the assistant super- 
intendent engineer at that port for the Blue 
Funnel Line. We have several ships calling at 
Boston and New York, and so on, and you 
can’t miss them. In writing please address 
care of Engineering Department, Alfred Holt 
and Company, Liverpool, England, until I 
get settled in Hong Kong, then I'll let you 
know my permanent address.” 

Contrary to a statement made in the last 
Review I have heard from Harold Young. 
He has decided to postpone his trip to the 
west coast and will continue to locate in 
Boston as an efficiency engineer. Another 
piece of news of particular interest is that Ing 
Lee is still alive as we have received a change 
of address from our Class Secretary. He is 
apparently still in Dallas, where his new 
address is 2503 Elgin Street. Now we at least 
know you’re living, so let’s hear from you 
personally, Ing; we’re all interested. 

I hope some of the other fellows will report 


between now and next issue. — Gorpon C, 
Joyce, Secretary, 16 Grove Street, Malden, 
Mass 

2? 5 none. Although he was a 

Course X man once he now 
uses an opthalmoscope to earn his living. 
This isn’t so bad considering a few of the odd 
businesses we engineers get into, such as 
selling books or designing sausage machinery. 
— Fred Sommer drove around the other day 
in a new Ford sport coupé. It looks so much 
better than my Model T, 1915, that we have 
decided to use it to get to the Reunion of the 
Technology Clubs Associated at Atlantic 
City this May. Just as another point of 
interest for Toni Lauria: the Model T takes 
30 x 3% and 30 x 3 tires; and they are needed 
just as much as the 30 x 3.4’s that Roger 
Ward mentions. — F. K. Anderson was in 
Fall River for Christmas, having gotten a 
leave of absence from the Illinois State High- 
way Department. — Frank McGinnis reports 
plenty of work for the Claude Neon Lights, 
these pretty red signs that tell you what to 
buy. His company has moved several times to 
larger quarters so Frank must be doing well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shigefusa Kanda announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Hatsue, to 
Mr. Yoshio Ogawa on Saturday, February 
25, 1928, Bridgeport, Conn. In the same mail 
was the following letter from Ed. “Am sorry 
that I must leave New York in a hurry for 
Japan. It’s an order of the company for which 
I am working so I can’t kick. This is my 
request that I want you to say good-bye to 
the boys. I had only two weeks’ notice to 
leave when I was in Detroit. Will drop a card 
from Japan.” Best of luck to you, Ed, and I 
hope you will be able to make it more than a 
card when you write. 

Sam Spiker has entered the army school for 
flying at March Field, Riverside, Calif., and 
has requested me to hold down his job until 
he is out of the army, “any time from one 
week to one year.” Here goes. — C, W. Allen 
is with the International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., where he and Joe Lund are trying 
to work out a wage incentive plan for semi- 
automatic machines where straight piece work 
is not advisable. — At present H. S. Allen is 
doing industrial engineering work for the 
Orpin Desk Company of Charlestown. He 
has held several jobs with the Condit Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, the Goodwill 
Shoe Company, and the Heywood Wakefield 
Company, getting a lot of good experience 
from all except the one that went out of 
business after he had been with them only 
two weeks, In general his present job is to 
install a system of inventory control, piece 
rates, and finally a cost system, probably 
“Standard Cost.” 

Allen wants to see some of the ’25 men 
more frequently and writes: “There is one 
thing I would like, and that is to get the 
fellows around Boston together once in a 
while, but there doesn’t seem to be any one to 
start something. I have an idea, though, that 
we are all passing up a very good meeting 
place. I refer to the monthly meetings of the 
Boston Chapters of Industrial Engineers. 
When I am able I have attended these meet- 
ings regularly, and found them a good place 
to meet men well up in the field and to learn 


We had a newcomer at our 
March dinner, Frank Avig- 





something helpful in our line of work.” — 
Clarence Barron is with Stone and Webster in 
Boston, engaged in statistical work. — John 
E. Black is living at the Orange, N. J., 
Y. M. C. A., the only ’25 man of the eight 
Technology men there. His job is time study 
and statistical work for the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company. 

Russ Damon is married and in business for 
himself, selling insurance.— Wendell F. 
Burbank has risen to the position of terri- 
torial salesman for the White Company, 
after having done a good bit of traveling in 
connection with his sales work, He is located 
in Charleston, W. Va., with a good piece of 
said state for his territory.— Arthur E. 
Bysshe, with H. L. Doherty and Company of 
New York, recently made a detailed analysis 
of oil securities for an investment trust which 
proved very interesting. — Calvin A. Camp- 
bell, Jr., is a third year student in the Harvard 
Law School. — Jim Clifford is general man- 
ager and lessee of the Young Car Company, 
manufacturers of coal mine cars and mining 
equipment, Evansville, Ind. He says, “I seem 
to be located in an arid region as far as 
Technology men go. I haven’t seen any one 
from the Institute in ages. I hope somebody 
will decide to make an exploring trip into 
southern Indiana sometime and give me a 
thrill.” 

Austy Cole has been traveling and selling, 
mostly in the South for H. C. Cole Milling 
Company, Chester, Ill. He also reports seeing 
no Technology men. — Lewis Collins, after 
testing radio apparatus since November 25 
for the Wireless Specialty Apparatus Com- 
pany of Jamaica Plain, writes, “I’m taking a 
night school course in accounting and business 
law. If what I learned about them at Tech- 
nology is any sign of what I learned in other 
courses, there sure is a lot I missed. I’d like to 
go back and take Course XV over again.” — 
Robert E. Dodd worked for a while with 
Colts Patent Firearm Manufacturing Com- 
pany and then changed to the General 
Plasters, Inc., selling Dusey molding material 
in New England and New York. He must be 
doing considerable traveling. — John C. 
Dunbar is with the New England Tel. and 
Tel. Co. in Boston. — Julien J. Edgerly is 
with the Massachusetts Public Works De- 
partment Division of Highways as a civil 
engineer. His record is as follows: married; 
hasn’t seen any Course XV men lately; would 
like to get into aviation; worked one-half year 
with the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, one year with the New England Tel. 
and Tel. Co., one-half year with the General 
Electric, and one year as Division Sales 
Manager, Club Aluminum Company. 

William Filene graduated from Antioch 
last June, and when last heard from was 
looking for market analysis work. — W. A. 
Gordon, Jr., was married on September 18, 
1926. Until June, 1927, he was with the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, then 
went with the Murray Iron Works Company, 
Burlington, Iowa, builders of steam engines, 
turbines, and boilers. — C, A. Higgins of the 
Hammond Radio Laboratory at Gloucester 
was married last December. — Marvin H. 
Green is branch manager of a sales office of 
the Elliot Adding Machine Company. — The 
New Hampshire Highway Department is 
employing Sheldon T. Hare to inspect 
bridges. — Cyrus Hosmer, of the Hood 
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Rubber Company, Watertown, has been 
married long enough to have a daughter one 
year old.—Ed Johnston has taken the 
position of factory superintendent of the 
Crescent Washing Machine Division of the 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, 
Ohio. He is another who has married. — 
Walter Jones says his recent life doesn’t offer 
any excitement worth putting in The Review. 
And he is in Chicago as an accountant for the 
Western Electric Company. 

Frank Fricker writes from the South: 
“Ethyl gasoline, as the outstanding anti- 
knock motor fuel of the world, is being mar- 
keted by thirty oil companies in the United 
States alone, and by many more jobbers. I 
am interested in increasing their sales and 
spend my time with the various companies 
marketing it in my field which, after jumping 
all over the South, has been definitely as- 
signed to me as the states of Georgia and 
Florida. I give talks before trade organiza- 
tions, civic clubs, and so on, as well as com- 
pany organizations, settle any complaints 
attributed to our product, call on the oil and 
automotive trade, and further the sale of our 
customers’ various brands of gasoline in any 
conceivable way. Of particular interest might 
be the fact that I carry with me and use at the 
various meetings a special outfit, built up 
around a high compression Delco-Light 
motor, for the purpose of actually demon- 
strating the superior merits of ethyl-treated 
gasoline. It is generally known, I believe, that 
we simply market our ethy] fluid, containing 
the active anti-knock agent, tetraethyl, to 
the various oil companies under contract, and 
that they add it to their gasoline. One meet- 
ing our requirements, in minute quantities, 
does not exceed 3 cu. cm. per gallon of gaso- 
line.” — Frank W. Preston, General Secre- 
tary, 17 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 


Course I 


I received an unexpected letter from 
Worthington a few days ago. He has left the 
sunny south for a while and is now located in 
Potsdam, N. Y., with the St. Lawrence 
Valley Power Corporation, Let him tell you 
about it: “‘ Way back in October I was trans- 
ferred from the Louisville office of the U. S. 
Engineer Corps to that at Huntington, W. 
Va., for a two months’ stay which lengthened 
into four. My chief occupation while in 
Huntington was making reports to the 
Federal Power Commission on proposed 
hydro-electric developments. I was fortunate 
in being able to take a field trip through the 
mountains of West Virginia and Virginia, 
down to the North Carolina border. 

“In February I accepted a position in 
Potsdam, N. Y., so, after returning to Louis- 
ville, came north. Potsdam is a small place 
and I had never heard of it until this winter. 
It is in the northermost part of New York 
State and fifteen miles from the St. Lawrence 
River. The St. Lawrence Valley Power Cor- 
poration is a small utility company, subsidi- 
ary to the Aluminum Company of America. 
My work is of a designing nature for a power 
house at present, with perhaps some outside 
work in the summer.” 

Fred Rice’s latest address is the City Point 
Inn, Hopewell, Va. I think that he is working 
on the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation 
development down there. (That is the one on 
which I am working here in Syracuse.) — 


Glenn Gilboy had a paper in the February 
Proceedings of the A. S. C. E. on “The Com- 
pressibility of Sand-Mica Mixtures.” He is 
listed as Research Associate in the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering at the Institute. 

News doesn’t seem to filter out Syracuse 
way very readily so you will have to excuse 
the short report as well as the absence of one 
last month. — Haro.p V. Rosicuau, Secre- 
tary, Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Course II 

I have almost forgotten when these blurbs 
are due, but I’ve got two letters here which 
are more than enough to make a column so 
I'll write anyway. About a week ago I re- 
ceived a sheet headed 646 Argyle Road, 
Brooklyn, and signed Chick Doucette. Chick 
still takes life seriously and is looking for an 
education. It seems he didn’t get one at the 
Institute and so he’s looking for one at New 
York University —a funny place to get 
educated I should think — but then he only 
spends his nights there. During the day he 
and Chink Drew are still working for Mr. 
Schrader. You will note in any Saturday 
Evening Post that Mr. Schrader has been 
making tire valves since 1844, which makes 
the old man eighty-four and a little bald on 
top. Pa Schrader has been feeling his years of 
late and has been looking for some one to 
help him whittle out his welfs (as Mr. Alsos 
would say) and so he got Messrs. Doucette 
and Drew to keep the shop open while he 
went out for his schnapps. Chick says they 
are doing fine and after extensive research 
have devised a new method of testing their 
product. I’ll pass it along for the benefit of 
those more prosperous classmates who have 
been able to buy bicycles. The first step 
consists of expectorating on the index finger 
of the right hand, and next, with the aid of 
this moistened finger, a salivary film is de- 
posited on the valve stem. If this film fails to 
retain its original plane form but assumes the 
proportions of an oblate spheroid you may 
rest assured that there is a Schrader valve 
within. This only goes to prove how wonder- 
ful are the works of science. Chick didn’t talk 
about himself all the time. He even invited 
me to have dinner with him again. I’m sorry 
but Buffalo is just as far away from Brooklyn 
as ever and I see no immediate prospects of 
my leaving what they call up here the Queen 
City of the Lakes. He casually mentions his 
wife when I would rather he ventured into 
some detail. Doubtless there are many class- 
mates who stand at the crossroads in utter 
indecision, wondering whether they should 
take the fatal step or continue through life 
ignorant of the joys of connubial bliss, and a 
few words from one who knows would not be 
at all amiss. Myron says that he is going to 
send me a letter from Bob Huthsteiner and 
that letters addressed to Walter Hickey at 
Massena get returned without further cere- 
mony. Perhaps Walter is looking for Henry 
Chippendale. 

The other letter was from Jocko Malone. 
It was so long I had to number the pages to 
keep them straight. First Nelson wants to 
correct the impression sent in by Toni Lauria. 
He is not a textile expert for there are still 
approximately three things which he has yet 
to learn, He goes on to say that the real expert 
is Toni himself. Toni will soon be giving an 


Aldred lecture and, when President of the 
Goodyear Company, will distribute tires as 
Christmas presents. I mention here as a point 
of interest that a Chevie takes 30 x 4.40 tires. 
I just looked to make sure. Jocko has been 
working with the Associated Factories 
Mutual since the Senior Prom and his in- 
spection tours take him all over what he 
calls the sunny and cloudy South (also termed 
solid, Ed), Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
and way stations. When he wrote the letter 
he was back in Boston having his shirts 
washed, and was honored with a visit from 
Hung Lee and Max Levine. Lee received his 
S.M. in 1926, has been working for Stone and 
Webster on power plants, and on March 24 
left on the Leviathan for China, where he 
expects to do general contracting. I didn’t 
know that the Leviathan went through China 
but that’s Jocko’s story and I stick to it. 

Then there’s Max Levine. I remember Max 
used to cut quite a figure in his uniform. I 
wonder if he still has it. At this point I had 
better quote Nelson verbatim. He says, 
“Levine is at present a prosperous executive 
for the Kay Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn with headquarters in Boston. His 
concern manifests their principle complement 
in bed springs and Max I am sure will inform 
any of the fellows who are about to take the 
big step with some young lady just what to 
coasider in furnishing the boudoir. Further 
credentials may be obtained from Max.” 
I’m sorry but I can’t give Max’s address or 
consulting hours, but perhaps he’ll write and 
I can include this further information in the 
next issue. Jocko also has news of Wilder 
Perkins. It seems Wilder asked a very im- 
portant question of a young Passaic lady and 
the young lady answered in the affirmative. 
I have no details but I suppose he is working 
harder than ever for the Manhattan Rubber 
Company and possibly has sold his Ford. 
And so I have reached page six of Nelson D. 
Malone’s letter. He doesn’t say whether he 
has been married lately but since he wrote 
from the Huntington Avenue “Y” I assume 
that the answer is no. And now, my dears, it 
is time that Flopsy and Mopsy and Cottontail 
were fast asleep. — Rocer Warp, Secretary, 
c/o Curtiss Aéroplane and Motor Company, 
Inc., 74 Kail Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Course V 


This month’s encyclical letter is delivered 
amid much travail on the part of your Secre- 
tary, what with Spring, beautiful Spring, 
icumen in and the birdies that sing, tra-la. 
The seasonal fever has hit me so hard that 
I’m doing just enough work not to look too 
sheepish on pay day. The rest of the time 
this young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
places where tennis courts are well-baked and 
women only half o’ that. 

Course V has developed a Man of Mystery 
in the person of one John Earl Chrystal. 
Several of you have inquired about him but 
the only information that I can give is that he 
stayed at the Institute for some time after 
graduation and then hied himself off to 
Mexico to play with chihuahuas, or whatever 
they call burettes down there. Further than 
that, deponent knoweth not but perhaps 
somebody can give me an inkling of his 
present location. 

To quote verbatim from Tucker’s last 
letter: “After spending the summer at home, 
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and on a motorboat cruise with Professor 
Mulliken, I came here with the du Pont 
Company the first of September. In spite of 
the fact that I’ve been here ever since, du 
Pont stock is still going up.” We all wish, 
Tucker, that it keeps climbing and that you 
have a good block of it before long. Watching 
du Pont stock is the only source of entertain- 
ment in Wilmington, Del., if I can judge from 
a short visit paid to the town last year. 
Tucker hints that he was forced to get a pass- 
port to go from the United States to Wilming- 
ton. 

That reminds me of the discussions Joe 
Cashman and I carried on regarding the 
relative rural characteristics of Attleboro, 
where are my lares and penates, and of 
Norwood, Mass., that wide place in the main 
highway between Boston and Providence 
that is already boasting of having nurtured 
and reared that rising young patent lawyer: 
Cashman, J. Joe always maintained that 
Norwood had it all over Attleboro because it 
had sidewalks whereas the Indian trails in 
Attleboro were pretty tough in the dark, 
what with branches in your face and the 
snakes underfoot. 

I have been accused of not telling enough 
of my own doings on this page. Since it will 
save a lot of letter-writing, I can say that I 
am working for a New York City milk con- 
cern, the Borden Milk Company. If that 
disgusting little Breer boy in the back row 
will kindly stop whispering that I’m really 
driving a milk wagon, my activities deal with 
powdered milk products for the feeding of 
infants and invalids. I travel all over New 
England and New York, calling on doctors 
and hospitals, introducing this milk and 
demonstrating its use. The job takes quite 
some chemistry, especially when I get in- 
volved in the discussions of digestion, as- 
similation, and metabolism. Spare time is 
taken up in the study of the latest develop- 
ments in infant feeding so as to keep abreast 
of the times. It is a very fascinating subject 
and I’m glad to say that I’m getting the 
knack of feeding the little critters, the artifi- 
cially fed ones at least. Any time I can be of 
service to you men, let me know. Don’t all 
knock wood, now. — Geratp Minot, Secre- 
tary, 117 Pine Street, Attleboro, Mass. 

26 genzpunkt, despite the fact 

that it is spring and the 
mating season. Scarcely a blooming bit of 
news can be discovered in all the stark reaches 
of the 1926.demesne, not even an engraved 
pronouncement of some sort from Bean 
Lambert. It is in order to pray for rain. 

The Boston Evening Transcript recently 
reported the engagement of Miss Ellen 
Frothingham of Boston to William W. 
Dunnell, and the attention of all readers is 
cailed to the Course X Notes where, among 
others, Lee Cummings makes public his 
connubial plans. For each and all these for- 
ward-looking folk we drain a chalice of spark- 
ling Burgundy, and yet another for Hymen 
that he may call out favorable winds for 
these new barks. 

Ray Mancha, who is with the Mancha 
Storage Battery Locomotive Company of St. 
Louis, called at the Institute recently. Howard 
Humphrey, with the firm of Freeland and 


Famine stalks in the once 
flourishing land of derKonver- 





Warren, Statler Building, Boston, is fre- 
quently seen in these environs. Chippy Chase 
and his wife now live at 1600 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. He is assistant to the 
Treasurer of the National Shawmut Corpora- 
tion. 

One issue of The Review remains before 
the summer interlude. Der Konvergenz- 
punkt and the Course Secretaries severally 
will appreciate any efforts to relieve the news 
famine. —James R. Kiran, Jr., Secretary, 
Room 3-205, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 


Course V 


Here it is the twentieth of March and no 
one has written to inquire into the state of my 
German. In a great haste to get somewhere 
sometime in early January I coined a name, 
Chemikersekretariat, to harmonize and vie 
with der Konvergenzpunkt. After having 
gotten by so well with this atrocity, I hesitate, 
but in the interests of the fair reputation of 
the Department of Modern Languages I 
must rescind the last three letters and put an 
umlaut over the “a”, the Editors and the 
printer willing. Chemikersekretar — there it is. 

While the rest of us have been hibernating, 
playing bridge, eating, and going to the mov- 
ies in a comparatively moderate climate, Van 
Blarcom, amid the alternating snows and 
May zephyrs of Montana, has been bowling. 
Witness this clipping from the A. C. M. 
Club News: “A new champ, the rottenest 
bowler on the plant, made his bow last week 
when Ernest Van Blarcom, one of Jim Mur- 
phy’s gang, rolled 42-51-72, a grand total of 
165, or exactly fifty-five pins per game. Ole 
Snyder says that on investigating the matter 
he found that Van was laboring under the 
impression that it was against the rules to 
put your fingers in the holes of the ball.” 

Although Van didn’t send this himself, he 
did write a couple of times entreating me to 
“get the Pb out and write some notes for The 
Review.” I hope he realizes that he’s the 
main reason for this outburst, and I would 
that some of you others would take his advice 
to heart. Climate isn’t the only funny thing 
about Montana. Van says the electromotive 
series, solubility tables, and other chemical 
impedimenta refuse to function as advertised 
out there. Seems like all data will have to be 
revised or sub-titled, “Valid except in the 
State of Montana, U. S. A.” Van and der 
Chemikersekretér are quite incapable of 
understanding each other’s sarcasm, but at 
least we’re still friends and correspond. Van 
sends along word that Mrs. Van is enjoying 
good health and likes that antichemical state 
a great deal. 

The only other bit of news is as yet uncon- 
firmed, to the effect that Chippy Chase was 
to have taken up a new position in Boston 
about March 1. [Der Konvergenzpunkt con- 
firms this]. — I. R. Macponatp, Secretary, 
74 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


Course X 


Allah be praised! The little cards worked! 
That’s the old spirit, Boys. Next time we'll 
send out engraved invitations with gilt edges 
for news, provided, of course, you all send in a 
dollar in advance. The more dollars we re- 
ceive the better the gilt will be; perhaps it 
will be gold. The unfortunate part, however, 
was that some of the boys filled in the ques- 
tions and even added a note or two and then 


did not sign their names. We might expect 
such things from our friends up the line. Oh 
well, we won’t make that mistake next time. 

We received some very happy news from 
Bill Taylor. His better half presented him 
with a fine young son, Roger Haviland 
Taylor, on December 13, 1927. We all hope, 
Bill, that the youngster and mother are both 
getting on well and send our congratulations 
and best wishes. We never really decided the 
discussion as to who the Course and Class 
Baby was last spring, but it seems to me that 
Master Roger Haviland Taylor should be so 
christened. What do I hear? Mr. Secretary 
cast one unanimous ballot to that effect. 

Now that we have that decided we'll pro- 
ceed with further business. I was astounded at 
the replies which came in answer to the third 
question. What’s the matter with Leap Year 
anyway? Or is it a despicable lack of good 
taste of the young ladies of this generation, or 
perhaps it is because the members of this 
illustrious Course are too keen for Dan 
Cupid. I might sight the case of W. W. Cris- 
well who, I’m told, evades all entangling en- 
gagements when the chase becomes too hot 
by leaving town. Of course, Boys, that’s only 
hearsay, so don’t tell everybody. Well, at any 
rate, February 29, 1928, was a flop. 

Bruce Humphreville is enjoying his work 
as consulting chemical engineer in Boston. 
He plans to take in the Chemical Warfare 
Camp this summer. That may be of some 
interest to the boys in the C. W. S. who may 
be planning to go down to Maryland too. — 
Don Green has been working with the Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Corporation at Syracuse, 
N. Y., ironing out the difficulties in that 
industry and states that they will have to get 
bigger and better birds in Chile if they hope to 
compete for the nitric acid market. — Chet 
Hemeon is with the Rockland and Rockport 
Lime Company near Bangor, Maine, in 
charge of their chemical laboratory. He gets 
down to see Fred Adams occasionally. 

Jim Offut and Herb Kaufman were both 
under the impression that I am married. 
Not yet, but soon, Boys. July 3 is the day, 
and what a day to renounce your independ- 
ence! The remark is only made in jest, for I 
shall be very happy when the day finally 
comes, and you must be made merry mean- 
while. (This spring weather is affecting me, 
I can see that.) Well, Jim has had a pretty 
slow time of it this winter, socially, in Port 
Clinton, Ohio, but he says things pep up a bit 
with the warm months. Jim is doing a mighty 
fine job of it with the U. S. Gypsum people 
and is in charge of their technical service 
laboratory. Jim didn’t tell me that, however. 

Walter Lobo married Miss Kathleen 
Mahoney, Paul Mahoney’s sister, on January 
23. The Class all send their best wishes and 
congratulations, Walter. Walter took his 
bride with him to South America. He would 
undoubtedly be glad to hear from some of 
you. His address for the next three years will 
be, care of Cia Agricola Caucana Palmira, 
Valle, Republic of Colombia. — Art Baker is 
still in the wilds of Pennsylvania with the 
Hercules Powder Company and finds little 
to write about. We are darn glad to know he is 
still with us. — Jim Dunham, who is with the 
Keith Dunham Company, is a serious com- 
petitor of Baker’s in the explosive market. 

Herb Kaufman is “official sampler” for 
the Mutual Chemical Company of America, 
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or at least the boys of the Practice School 
would have him such for the requests they 
have sent in to Herb for samples of his com- 
pany’s chrom products. Herb did nothing but 


read Washington’s “Farewell Address” dur-’ 


ing February and has scrupulously followed 
his advice in avoiding entangling alliances. 
Herb finds things quiet even in little old New 
York. — Ted Mangelsdorf, who is an instruc- 
tor in the Gas and Fuel Course, crashed 
through with a big letter for which we are 
duly grateful. My conscience seems to trouble 
me; I’m afraid we failed to congratulate Ted 
on his marriage to Miss Beatrice Hooley last 
August in an earlier communication, but the 
wish is just as sincere and hearty, Ted, even 
though it is a little late. — Dave Shepard, 
too, was married in December, but our 
Gensec stole our thunder there, but the 
Course especially extends its best wishes, 
Dave. Incidentally, Dave is playing in the 
Standard Oil Company’s band in Baton 
Rouge, La. It must be some band as Dave is 
the next to shortest man in the outfit. 

Charlie McCullough is now with the Footer- 
Wheeler Corporation. — To those of us who 
took the Practice School it is of interest to 
kaow that Bill Ryan has taken Professor 
Haslam’s place back at the Institute, and 
also that Gertrude Lord was married to 
Gene Herman, X~A, on March 26. We wish 
them both success and happiness. Gene was 
here with the Eastman Kodak Company and 
is a mighty fine boy. — Willie McCornack 
who is at the Institute taking graduate work 
is making quite a name for himself in 
dramatic circles, being in both the Tech 
Show and the Dramatic Club. Mac has also 
been on the Debating Team which has just 
won its sixth consecutive debate. 

As for myself, there is not much to tell 
except that I am still in development work 
for the Eastman Kodak Company and am 
all agog waiting for July 3 to come around. — 
Lee Cummines, Secretary, 211 Genesee Park 
Boulevard, Rochester, N. Y. 

note of society interest this 


d month: “No date is yet de- 


cided upon for the marriage of Miss Barbara 
Bancroft, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick 
Bigelow Bancroft of St. Paul Street, Brook- 
line, to Mr. Robert Charles Wallace [II], son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Foster Wallace of 
Chicago. The engagement was announced at 
a small luncheon given . . . at the Bancroft 
home. . . . Miss Bancroft is a graduate of 
the Mary C. Wheeler School in Providence 
and has attended the school of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Wallace . . . is 
now in business in Indianapolis.” 

We have had letters recently from Hanks 
Steinbrenner and Kurt. Hank S. announces 
that he and his Course XIII headquarters 
have been moved from Lorain into Cleveland 
where he may be reached at 2031 Carabel 
Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, Hank K., XVI, 
protested the misspelling of his name in the 
February Review and adds that, although he 
froze his ears one day last winter, he is still 
flying with Dennison Aircraft Corporation at 
Atlantic. 

Dan Sullivan, VI, returned to the Institute 
as an advance agent in the Westinghouse 
Company’s campaign for men. We didn’t see 


The following excerpt from 
the Boston Herald is our only 


him, but the. bulletins credited him with 
knowing all about what Westinghouse had to 
offer ambitious young men who would be- 
come sales engineers. — Ernie Dodge, VI, 
dropped in from New York where he is mak- 
ing routine measurements on toll circuits for 
the New York Telephone Company. He 
boasts that he rarely gets home before 1 or 2 
A.M, — because he’s wo:king on the early 
evening shift. — Howard Chinn, VI-C, again 
breaks into print as the joint author (with 
J. K. Clapp, ’23,) of a technical paper on 
“Directional Properties of Transmitting and 
Receiving Antennae” in the March issue of 
9ST, 

The anonymous contributor of the follow- 
ing note complements our other accounts of 
the Foreign Legion: “Amund Enger, XV, 
the Norweigian Dynamite Crown Prince, 
writes that he has been in Dresden since last 
November and likes it very much. . . . He 
has been in touch with John Drisko, I, but 
has not seen him. Also, he expects to get in 
touch with Ike Swope, VI, who left last 
February for Germany to become a graduate 
student in the university at Charlottenberg. 
Ike’s address is in care of Mrs. Julia Lewis, 
American Embassy, Berlin.” 

As these notes go to press, F, E. Anderson, 
XV, and This Secretary are planning a 
dinner for the ’27 men in the Boston district 
to be held some time during the week of 
April jo. Everyone within commuting 
distance of Boston will have been sent a 
notice, but if anyone has been overlooked he 
can get the details by calling either of us. 
Ned may be reached in the Department of 
Economics at Technology. — Joun D, Craw- 
FORD, Secretary, Room 3-205, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Course I 

This 1927 gang of Civil and Sanitary 
Engineers should take off their hats to two 
fellows who have sent in more news than I 
have received in four moons, One of these 
fellows is Ken Smith, and the other is Carl 
Redd. Ken Smith is the tall boy who was 
always in the lead in Bridge Design. Probably 
I should not mention this now, after receiving 
such a fine letter, but I have been anxious to 
know if Ken ever did finish that sixty foot 
span railroad bridge which was due before 
exams started. 

Redd wrote on white paper this time. As he 
has given up railroad work he probably lost 
the source of his stationery supply. I didn’t 
expect him to write so much on paper fur- 
nished by himself. Anyway, I hope he soon 
gets back to railroad work for then I can 
expect even longer letters. 

I think that each one likes to hear the other 
fellow express himself in his own words, so I 
am going to repeat these two letters practi- 
cally as I received them. This for Ken Smith: 
“It’s an old story. I have been going to write 
for months, but as I have over forty friends 
scattered from Norway (relatives in Scotland 
and Canada) to India, Maine to California, 
and from Wisconsin to Louisiana and Georgia, 
you can see I am usually busy enough making 
up alibis on their account without finding time 
to write to many of the fellows in the Course 
and relaying this information to you in turn. 
However, being here in New York I do run 
into a number of the fellows and hear of many 
more, so when I have seen their names missing 


(mine got in under Course XV one month) I 
have felt rather guilty, but heretofore I have 
lacked Larry Cheney’s will power to confess, 

“TI might as well bring myself up to date 
first. I finished up at Cambridge and spent a 
couple of weeks loafing around the New York 
Athletic Club at Travers Island, Pelham, 
N. Y., and competing in track meets with a 
batting average of 0.500 when I got through. 
I finished that up, and when the team left 
for the Nationals I was left behind and so had 
to look for a job. I had established contact 
with the Turner Construction Company 
while in Cambridge and lined up with them, 
after turning down three jobs which were to 
take me to New Jersey. My first assignment 
with Turner was timekeeper and material 
clerk on a six story reinforced concrete ware- 
house for the American Lead Pencil Company 
in Hoboken, New Jersey after all and in spite 
of all. The titles meant nothing as Ralph 
Fulton, Brown ’27, and myself were the job 
organization outside of the superintendent. 
We did everything, checked forms, ran the 
guns, kept books, took time, checked ma- 
terial, and were everything from office boy 
to assistant superintendent (our self-imposed 
titles). I left Hoboken in October to go to the 
Telephone Company’s new twenty-three 
story steel and brick office building in New- 
ark, I landed on the job while they were still 
excavating and sinking the piers, open 
caissons. Assigned to the field survey party I 
have been there since. We had to run building 
lines, set tacks for the columns, give eleva- 
tions, check the settlement of nearby build- 
ings, check progress, and a dozen other 
things. Later on when our chief of party 
became an assistant superintendent, I took 
charge of the party on elevations, Now the 
work has decreased to such an extent that I 
spend only about half my time with the party, 
the rest is spent being keeper of the archives 
— keeping plans and specifications in shape 
and up to date, and in making a few trips 
each week to Harrison, across the river, to 
try to speed up the stone cutting firm. All of 
which is more or less routine but which gives 
me a fine chance to know the plans and learn 
a lot about the building. The job is well along 
now but will require the remainder of the 
year to complete. The derricks are now 
erecting the nineteenth and twentieth floor 
columns and the steel will be complete in a 
week or two, 

“Did you, perchance, receive your first 
desire to be an engineer through thrilling 
pictures of iron workers and bridge workers 
riding beams aloft and nonchalantly running 
along a six-inch beam to halt it into place? I 
am not so sure how much of my desire was so 
influenced but I am sure, now, that all of it 
along those lines has been thoroughly re- 
vamped, Oh! I walk the steel; I have to. I’ve 
even set up a gun on two intersecting beams 
and stood on one of them at the same time 
seeing that neither I nor the gun was dis- 
lodged, and at the same time looking at my 
sight, but it is not all the fun it is cracked up 
to be; and when I have to travel a six-inch 
beam on the outside, at the eighteenth floor, 
200 feet above the street, I am quite apt to do 
my walking on the lower flange, while using 
the upper for a hand rail. It is really advisable 
on a windy day. 

“That is nearly all about myself. I am 
living at home and it takes me an hour and a 
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half from Long Island to New Jersey and that 
means getting up at five to get to work by 
eight, on account of the way the train sched- 
ules are arranged. I have been training every 
night at Columbia University with George 
Leness, and so do not get home for supper 
until 9:15. Just time to eat and fall into bed, 
so as to get the bare amount of sleep neces- 
sary before rolling out for another day. All 
of which has not left me a great deal of time 
to get into mischief. Sorry, but I can’t report 
any engagements or marriages. 

“T managed to get to Boston between jobs 
and take in a football game and fraternity 
dance and see a few people. Outside of that I 
have been sticking pretty close to business. 
I saw Russ Westerhoff whea in Cambridge 
and also at Christmas time. He is back at the 
Institute doing graduate work in water 
power. He reports that the only thing worse 
than the Structures we had to take is that 
which he is now taking under Spofford. 
{Upon reading this will each one bow his head 
for a few moments of silent prayer? — Lee.] 
Russ went with Ford, Bacon and Davis, 
engineers in New York, and spent the first 
part of the summer tracing in their drafting 
room here and was then sent to Phoenix, 
Ariz., to watch. and report on drilling opera- 
tions. He went back to the Institute for this 
year and plans to rejoin them in the summer 
after he collects his Master’s. While in 
Cambridge I also ran into Monk Harvey who 
is doing graduate work. 

“Fitzpatrick was with Turner as a payroll 
clerk on the Bloomingdale warehouse job in 
Long Island City but got tired of it and left 
with another fellow in a Ford to go south 
looking for work, I haven’t heard from him 
since he left. Greenhalge finished one job 
with Turner and then left. Don’t know where 
he is now. George Evans was here in New 
York for a few weeks in Turner’s New York 
office and is now located in Newport News, 
Va. ‘We’ are putting up a series of fine 
bridges across the James and various nearby 
creeks. Haven’t heard from him since he 
went down there, but had a letter from a girl 
there whom I know. She had met him and 
said that he had been sick so guess that 
explains it. 

“George Copeland is now in Mount Ver- 
non, N, Y., with a contractor. Cope was a 
tutor in a dude ranch-school somewhere in 
Arizona for the summer. He went on to the 
coast at the end of the summer and reports 
hydro-electric work dead. He said the South- 
ern California Edison Company was building 
steam stations. He worked as a rear chainman 
for a survey party for a while but it seems as 
if he got tired and came back east. Russ saw 
him at the Tech Show in New York. I had a 
race on that night and couldn’t get to the 
show. I wish I had been able to get there as I 
should have seen a lot of the fellows, not so 
many from our Course but others — Lyles, 
Houston, and so on. I saw Red Fowler, XV, 
in the Penn Station the other night, but as I 
was doing my nightly quarter mile sprint 
with plain and fancy open field running 
through the crowds from Sixth Avenue to 
Seventh Avenue, down the passage to the 
train shed, I didn’t have time to stop. I 
missed the train so came back to look for him 
but he had disappeared. 

“ Powell showed up in Newark one day as I 
was measuring the depth of pier holes. He was 


sporting an incinerator which a novelist 
would call a briar pipe. Said furnace about 
hid his face. He said he had inherited my old 
job at the Institute with Major Smith for the 
summer and then had worked on a survey in 
New Jersey. This particular period he was 
‘resting.’ 

“Here is some dope which you might well 

print concerning some fellows who were at 
summer camp with us. Nip Mattson, my 
roommate, is in Fargo, N. D., as assistant 
supervisor of bridges and buildings. I ran into 
Barney Rosser on the tube one night. He is 
with the Telephone Company in Newark in 
the plant department. Bill Rivers, who was an 
instructor, is in Calcutta, India, with the 
Standard Oil Company. MacDuffie is an 
English instructor at the Institute. Tom 
Price is married and lives in Erie, Penna., 
and is with the Hammerhill Paper Com- 
pany. 
_ “Trun into a good many fellows and hear 
of many more and as I have taken up enough 
of your time, I'll not bother about any more. 
Personally, I think I’ve made a noble, if 
belated start. However, I give you fair warn- 
ing, in the future news of myself or others 
will probably come on a note or card and 
contain merely a few facts or enclose a 
clipping or announcement,” | italicized those 
two words for I’m wondering about their 
true significance. Maybe some one can 
enlighten me.” 

I didn’t realize just how long Ken’s letter 
was until I had typed it, so if Redd won’t 
mind I'll save his letter until next month and 
give it some undivided attention. — Leroy 
G. Miter, Secretary, 18 Park Street, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 


Course IV 


The number of letters that I have received 
from Course IV men is increasing rapidly. 
Within the last two months the grand total of 
one reached my desk. 

From the wilds and sylvan depths of 
Forest Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, came an 
epistle in the well recognized hand of Johnnie 
Kuhns. Thank you, John, and before you 
read these lines in The Review I hope to have 
written to you. Johnnie has cast his lot with 
the Unit Steel Company of Dayton and is 
climbing the ladder of success. He tells us, “I 
had about decided to go to regions unex- 
plored by me when a Technology Alumnus in 
town took pity on me and gave me a job as 
time-keeper on a new million dollar art 
museum. I made about enough to feed my 
starving body and no more, and when a 
month later I was offered a job with the Unit 
Steel Company at Dayton, I took it and they 
have permitted me to stay with them since. 
My job is varied — estimating, layouts, 
drafting, but I like it.” Johnnie lets me in on a 
little secret, too, fellows! “I’m not married — 
yet!” he says. We, too, all have hopes, you 
know, John. 

The earth seems to have swallowed our 
friends in Option I for I haven’t seen nor 
heard from one of its members. As for Patter- 
son! I guess the Philadelphia beer just suits 
him so that he isn’t able to write to an old 
side-kick. — Brother Bourbeau from Quebec 
called at the office a while ago, but as I did 
not happen to be in town, I missed him, and 
had to forego the pleasure of his company. — 
The last I heard of Henry T. Lyons he was in 


Movieland, expecting most any day to drop 
down to that peaceful land of Mexico. 

As for your Secretary. Well, Providence, 
for the past month, has been his home and 
from the looks of things it will be for some 
time. I am the field engineer in Rhode Island 
for the Portland Cement Association, and my 
headquarters are at Providence. My job is to 
sell concrete streets, sidewalks and roads to 
the towns and citiés, and in general to pro- 
mote the use of concrete. I like the work and 
our short course in Concrete Lab comes in 
very handy along with our reinforced concrete 
design. There are all types of pamphlets on 
concrete for distribution, and if there’is any- 
thing that you fellows might want to know 
concerning it, don’t hesitace to write to one 
of our district offices for information, or drop 
me a line and I'll help you. “Concrete for 
Permanence.” 

Let’s hear from more of you fellows now! — 
Tuomas E, Hecarty, Secretary, 195 Brown 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


Course V 


The sun and the sons come up and get up 
just the same. All of which is to state that 
there is no change in the lay of the land. We 
all break the requisite amount of glassware 
each week and burn our fingers to observe the 
workings of the laws of nature. And, a happy 
time is being had by all. 

Stuart Bugbee writes that after an excur- 
sion into the realm of electrical properties of 
some materials, he is back at chemical re- 
search, He plans to more than fill the lab coat 
of the Ph.D. who held the position before 
him. Two months ago Bug made a week-end 
trip to New York to see the town and chew 
the fat with I. R. Macdonald, V, ’26. The 
latter looks as jolly as usual. Though New 
York is all right, he would like a change of 
surroundings for a while.—Epwarp T. 
Dunn, Secretary, 205 East Stoughton Street, 
Champaign, Ill. 


Course X 


Three new correspondents have developed 
this month. At this rate I shall hear from 
every one in another year, yet I am willing to 
bet that I will not. 

Lyn Perry has been far away and returned 
since we heard from him. Until the first of the 
year he was working for the Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated Nitrate Corporation at their 
plant in the desert about sixty miles inland 
from Tocopilla, Chile. That bare fact was 
accompanied by the one that he is now with 
the Barrett Company ‘n Everett. These 
would seem to be a foundation for some good 
stories, for which I am anxiously waiting. 

Ed Norris writes from Akron, where he is 
working with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. His letter seemed mostly a pane- 
gyric of the Goodyear Company, so I suppose 
that he is satisfied. His work is reclaiming 
rubber, “rejuvenating most any old rubber 
article,” according to him. 

Abe Silverman also favored me with a 
letter, telling of El Paso and vicinity, vicinity 
meaning Juarez, just over the Rio Grande. 
He is in the laboratory of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, settling 
assays between the mine and the smelter. We 
should not worry too much about him for 
they close the bridge to Juarez at 9 P.M., 
ostensibly to keep out the wild Mexican 
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neighbors, but more likely to keep Abe at 
home. 

Don Calderwood stopped translating 
German papers long enough to write a card. 
On the back of one postal he found room to 
‘comment on the University of Rochester 
co-eds, his work, the Technology Club, and 
phenol recovery. He would have had to start 
writing on the edge if he had gone into more 
detail. 

More news of Woolfenden, who sailed on 
February 26 for Panama, Hawaii, Manila, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong. — Ferguson has 
gone the way of many good chemical engi- 
neers and is now working in the high pressure 
laboratory of the Standard Oil Development 
Company. — Donatp H. Spirzut1, Secretary, 
338 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Course XIV 


There is not a great deal of news to be 
chronicled in the current issue of The Review 
concerning recent happenings in the Course. 

Je might, however, take this opportunity to 
reassure certain members of the Course that 
entries may still be filed in the grand sweep- 
stakes for the Course XIV cup. In other 
words, as far as we know, and unless some 
enterprising (but nevertheless shy and bash- 
ful) electrochemite has been holding out on 
us, there is no apparent danger of the cup 
being lifted in the immediate future. Of 
interest in the progress of the sweepstakes is 
the fact that Lyman Johnson is catching up 
with Bill Erwin as the favorite to win. This 
followed when word was received from Bill 
that he had left the employ of the Oxford 
Paper Company and had shipped aboard a 
seaworthy liner for an extended voyage o’er 
the briny deep. Bill is now calling on foreign 
ports, and a recent card from Antwerp states 
that he is still on deck and enjoying the 
captivating wiles of les femmes belgiques. 

Johnson and Swift are still at school and 
expect to get their Master’s degree in June. 
As far as I know, Mankowich is still in Water- 
bury, Conn., with the Chromium Corpora- 
tion. I recently met Hal Staebner at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York where 
he is doing some interesting work on cable 
characteristics. — Dinan, Marsh, and Ma- 
guire are still listed in the Legion of the Un- 
heard-from, no word having been received to 
date concerning the whereabouts or activities 
of either. Let’s hope they decide to drop us a 
line. — Natuan Coun, Secretary, 44 East 
Tulpehocken Street, Germantown, Penna. 


Course XV 


The gang certainly has responded nobly to 
my requests for news. This month has borne a 
bumper crop of letters. Even Count Enger 
writes from Germany. Keep up the good 
work, fellows, because this column of ours is 
the most interesting thing in The Review as 
far a8 we are concerned, and it will only be 
interesting as long as we all chip in our little 
bitsa bull from time to time. I wish I could 
find time to answer personally all of your 
letters, but that would be a rather gigantic 
undertaking, so I’ll just have to let this 
monthly letter serve the purpose. 

I’ve been rather amused by the way most of 
the letters I receive start off with an apology 
for laziness. It’s really gratifying to see so 
many indications of the guilty conscience. I 
hope none of you men get to the point where 


the conscience ceases to function — other- 
wise I might never hear from any of you. 

Bob Bigelow writes from San Francisco and 
says that he is playing office manager for the 
San Francisco district sales agent of the 
Hobart Manufacturing Company. What with 
answering telephones, handling correspond. 
ence, bossing office boys, keeping the books, 
and taking care of callers, he’s a pretty busy 
boy. Bob says he hasn’t seen any of the ’27 
gang, although he has been getting together 
with Jay Balsbaugh, of Central Stations 
fame, who is teaching at the University of 
California. I think the California climate 
agrees with Bob. At least I wouldn’t be 
surprised. 

Gus Brunn is just finishing up his training 
course with the Boston Elevated Railway. 
He plans to go home this summer and may or 
may not return to Boston. His letter gives 
some snatches of news of some of the gang. 
Evidently Alden Reed is still selling radiators 
for the American Radiator Company and 
Shisko is working for a local consulting en- 
gineer. Thanks for the dope, Gus. —I re- 
ceived a short note from Dex Coolidge which 
just missed my epistle for the last Review. 
Dex is working in his father’s company, a 
small chemical manufacturing concern mak- 
ing barium compounds. Since he is located in 
Chicago, he has seen Dice Coburn and has 
been trying to get in touch with Ray Hibbert. 

Count Enger writes a most interesting 
letter from Dresden, where he is located with 
a firm named Seidel and Naumann. They 
make typewriters, bicycles, and sewing 
machines. Some combination! Three cheers 
for German efficiency! He’s been having all 
sorts of fun learning how to order a beer in 
German and getting so he can understand all 
the cuss words, I guess the old boy will be 
quite a linguist before long. Finally he winds 
up his letter by saying, “Why did we drive 
thirty-five miles to Lawrence for a glass of 
beer on a cold night — and here I don’t think 
of going across the street for some of the 
wonderful Miinchener beer?” You sure make 
me jealous, because I know exactly what 
you’re talking about. I had my share of 
Miinchener when I was in Heidelberg last 
summer, I won’t forget it in a hurry. The 
Count has heard from Johnnie Drisko who is 
now in Danzig but will leave shortly for 
Breslau. John expects to be studying in 
Stockholm, Sweden, next year. He seems to 
be running an international marathon for 
college degrees. 

Charlie Flohr is enjoying life out in Min- 
eral, Wash., where he is working for the 
State Highway Department. He says it is a 
charmed land, but a terrible place to get a 
job.—I have an interesting letter from 
Professor Freeland’s late protégé, and by that 
I mean little Sammy Gross. He is working for 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company in the selling 
end and expects to be ‘transferred to New 
York. But more important than that, the old 
boy has entered the state of wedded bliss. As 
he said in his letter, he is still “rather up in 
the clouds.” Let’s hope the landing will be 
gentle, Sammy. But I can’t say Sammy any 
longer, for he says he has changed his name 
to Sumner. Whence the eloquence? 

Wheaton Hutchinson wishes to be remem- 
bered to the gang. He graduated in Course 
IX-A, but as he’s an ex-XV man and there 
are only one or two others in his Course, he 


has adopted me as his Course Secretary. I 
was certainly glad to hear from you, Hutch, 
and I don’t mind being adopted. Hutch is 
working at the du Pont die works in Wilming- 
ton, Del. He expects to go into the selling for 
them in the near future. By the way, old 
man, perhaps I’ll see you at the Reunion of 
the Technology Clubs Associated at Atlantic 
City on May 25. Will you be there? — Al 
Nevers is working hard to gain the title of 
sales engineer with the Sullivan Machinery 
Company. He went through their six-months 
training course at the Claremont, N. H., 
plant, and is now in their Boston office, liking 
the work first rate. Tom Russell is with the 
same company in the Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis. 

Jim Pilkington is with the Traveler’s 
Insurance Company in Hartford. He is 
living with a ’26 man — George Fogg. Pilk is 
a loyal member of the Technology Club of 
Hartford and is quite enthusiastic over their 
luncheons and meetings. He says they have 
about thirty or forty at each luncheon. — 
Bill Reed has been trotting all over the 
country for the American Tar Products 
Company. Late in September he was sent to 
the company’s paper mill at Rockton, IIl., 
where he stayed during October trying to find 
out how much roofing felt the mill could 
produce. Then he went to Pittsburgh for ten 
days to report his findings and returned to 
Chicago to complete the training course. 
Since then he has been working on the 
inventory system of the company. Sounds 
mighty interesting, Bill. Rabbit Smith has 
been transferred from the Chicago office of 
the company to Tollansbee, W. Va., Bill says, 
and Ray Hibbert has been sent to Pittsburgh. 
— Roger Nowland, who is in the transmission 
department of the Bell Telephone Company 
in Pittsburgh, says he has seen Ray Hibbert 
several times. How’s for a letter from you, 
Ray? 

Chuck Smith is living at his home at 
Orange, Conn., and working for the Edward 
Malley Company in New Haven. At present 
he is working directly for the general man- 
ager, getting out a report on their delivery 
systems. Chuck was with the Gilchrist 
Company in Boston until January 21. He 
was working with payroll budgets, sales 
commissions, employee training, and what 
not while with the latter company. Just 
before he left them he was holding down an 
assistant buyer’s position in their gift shop. 
More power to you, Chuck. 

As for yours truly, I’ve been devoting most 
of my time to the technical end of the busi- 
ness and haven’t taken a crack at any Course 
XV stuff yet. I’ve been doing research work 
on some new types of synthetic resins in the 
laboratories of the Murphy Varnish Company 
here in Newark. It certainly keeps me busy 
brushing up my organic chemistry and study- 
ing all sorts of technical books, journals, and 
patents. I’m enjoying it, however, and am 
getting plenty of valuable experience which 
will come in handy in the near future, I hope. 

I manage to get up to Boston about once a 
month. It’s sure great to be able to drop over 
to the Institute and see a few familiar faces. 
Believe me, it certainly makes me long to get 
“back to the days that were free from care in 
the ’Ology Varsity Shop.” It’s a great life! — 
Georce C. Houston, Secretary, 612 Prospect 
Street, Maplewood, N. J. 
























News from the Alumni Clubs 
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Technology Club of Albany 


HE first regular meeting of the Tech- 
nology Club of Albany was held 


Thursday evening, March 22, at Jack’s 
Restaurant. Thirty-one men did justice to one 
of Jack’s famous steak dinners on the heel of 
a rousing “‘ M-I-T,” lead by George Chutter, 
’a1, of Schenectady. President B. R. Rick- 
ards, ’99, presided at the short business 
meeting. E. Randolph Haigh, ’22, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Club in 
place of William S. Schofield, ’23, who had 
resigned due to his inability to be present 
regularly at the meetings. 

H. W. Bibber, ’20, President of the Sche- 
nectady Club, headed a delegation of ten men 
from his Association and extended the best 
wishes of the parent organization to our 
newly formed Ciub. It was a pleasure to have 
the Schenectadians and we appreciate their 
good representation at our first meeting. It 
surely was an inspiration. K. A. Pauly, ’96, of 
Schenectady, reported that no one had yet 
been selected for the Albany-Schenectady 
Scholarship at the Institute but that the 
<ommittee was working hard in an endeavor 
to find a suitable applicant. 

The customary form of constitution of the 
Technology Alumni Association was read by 
<. Hancock Wood, ’91, Vice-President. It 
was duly approved and adopted. The date for 
the annual meeting was set for the third 
‘Thursday in March; the annual assessment 
for membership in the organization was made 
one dollar; a quorum was set as ten members; 
and Joe Harrington, ’11, was elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee to 
serve with the officers of the Club. 

The Alumni Association had received 
almost a unanimous expression from the 
Alumni residing in Troy that they should 
unite with the Albany Club in preference to 
‘Schenectady, and there was a good delegation 
of Troy men present. After the business 
meeting adjourned, Edward H. Sargent, ’07, 
‘Chief Engineer, Hudson River Regulating 
District, gave a most interesting illustrated 
talk on the Sacandaga Dam proposition which 
is well under way and which will allow the 
State of New York to govern the flow of the 
Hudson Riwer. — E. Ranpotpu Hateu, ’22, 
Secretary, University Club, Albany, N. Y. 


The Technology Club of New York 


The past few weeks have been busy ones 
indeed for the Club, and particularly for the 
Investigation Committee and the Board of 
Governors in deciding upon a new location for 
club quarters when the lease at 17 Gramercy 
Park expires on April jo. A great deal of 
interest has been shown among club members 
as to the new location, and a meeting of the 
Club and Technology men in the vicinity 
of New York, held to discuss the question, 
was attended by nearly one hundred former 
members of the Institute. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Club, former Dean Alfred E. 





Burton was elected an honorary member, and 
we are cheered by his friendly presence in the 
house. He is enjoying his work as Director 
of the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, located at Room 205, 67 Wall 
Street. In connection with his work he dis- 
tributes many thousands of books to some 
two thousand ships of the American Mer- 
chant Marine fleet. The officers and men 
greatly appreciate this service, which was 
inaugurated by Mrs. H. H. Henry and which 
did such good work for the Merchant Marine 
during the War. If you have any good books 
to spare, send them on to Dean Burton, as 
he will be glad to get them. 

Some of the members of the Club received 
a snapshot from Alex Rice McKim, ’85, one 
of the original founders of the Club, several 
days ago. It showed a very good likeness of 
him and another gentleman taking a stroll in 
Berlin. We failed to recognize the other party, 
but when Lester Gardner came into the Club 
a day or so ago after his return from abroad 
he informed us that he was the mysterious 
one. Mr. McKim, after spending the winter 
in Berlin among his German friends, has 
moved into Switzerland as the first stage of 
his journey into Italy. He has had a very 
interesting experience and apparently is 
well. 

The Club has had quite a few visitors dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks. Palmer 
Gray of Richmond has been in town to take 
advantage of the excellent skating during the 
winter months. A. H: Dolben, ’26, has re- 
turned from a year in Buenos Aires and is 
staying at the Club. Another traveler, Samuel 
H. Cornell, ’11, direct from the Philippines, 
has been with us, off and on, for a few weeks, 
and this morning William C. Lynch, ’12, all 
the way from San Francisco, blew in for a 
minute and later for lunch. 

Hardly a day goes by without some man 
from away coming here for lunch or dinner, 
to play bridge or meet a friend: Jones from 
Portland, Pendergast, Tom Perry, T. P. 
Robinson, L. W. Cronkhite, to mention only 
a few. — The French Universities Post, with 
R. H. Gilbert, ’21, as Club Representative, 
and D. B. Way and his Class of ’19, had 
dinners in the Stein Room in March. The 
Stein Room has been the scene of a good 
many interesting bridge encounters during 
the winter months. — Duncan R. Linsey, 
’22, Secretary, Harris, Forbes and Company, 
56 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Technology Club of Northern Texas 


The Technology Club of Northern Texas 
met at a dinner, February 8, at the Dallas 
Athletic Club to greet Orville B. Denison, ’11, 
Executive Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Dennie gave us a talk concerning pro- 
fessional and student activities at the Insti- 
tute covering algo recent developments and 
building projects. Through the courtesy of 
the Dallas Power and Light Company we 
had a moving picture projector and operator, 
and all present greatly enjoyed the two reels 
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< Technology movies that Dennie had with 
im. 

Resolutions were adopted regretting the 
resignation of Mr. Denison as Executive 
Secretary and commending him on the way 
he has handled the position since its creation 
and the results obtained during his tenure of 
office. 

The new constitution for the Club was 
read and adopted, and election of the officers 
for the ensuing year was held. The results 
were as follows: President, Frank F. Bell, ’10; 
Vice-President, Mark Lemmon, ’16; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John H. Field, ’27; Executive 
Committee: Frank L. Chase, ’g0, of Dallas; 
Thomas S. Byrne, 713, of Fort Worth; 
George S. Watson, ’11, of Dallas. 

The following members were present at the 
dinner meeting: Frank F. Bell, ’10; William 
P. Bentley, 04; W. H. Brotherton, ’14; 
Cedric Burgher, ’14; Frank L. Chase, ’g0; 
Dr. Paul H. Duff, ’16; John H. Field, ’27; 
Carl A. Fuess, ’17; Fred R. Gamble, ’24; 
W. M. Gilker, ’03; Ralph Illsley, ’25; Louis 
Jacoby, ’09; Ingram Lee, ’24; Mark Lemmon, 
"16; C. E. Muller, ’92; R. W. Peatross, ’14; 
George R. Pierce, 18; L. A. Russell, ’o1; 
Charles Saville, 05; C. H. Tedford, ’25; 
J. J. Terrell, ’25; G. H. T. Washburn, ’16; 
George S. Watson, ’11, and Dwight Horton, 
father of two boys now at the Institute: 
Dwight Junior, ’29, and Claude, ’30.— Joun 
H. Fiexp, ’27, Secretary, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Southwestern Association of M. I. T. 


We have been using all known methods to 
increase our attendance at the monthly 
luncheons and, at the present time, usually 
have fifteen or twenty present out of a total 
of fifty-five possibilities. There are consider- 
ably more than fifty-five Alumni in our dis- 
trict, but the rest of them do not live within 
commuting distance of Kansas City. 

The last meeting was held at the City Club 
on Wednesday, March 14, with the following 
present: Hall, ’23; Timanus, ’18; Pomeroy, 
’23; O’Brien, ’18; Irwin, ’18; Rapelye, ’o8; 
Driggs, ’21; McPherrin, ’14; Sholtz, ’22; 
Breitenbucher, ’28; Cushing, ’11; Henrici, 
’06; and Crenshaw, ’24. After luncheon Ti- 
manus, who is with a prominent consulting 
engineering firm here, gave a talk on munic- 
ipal water supplies — a very interesting talk 
that covered, in a general way, problems met 
with all over the country. — We are going to 
have an evening party for men, wives, and 
others very soon; and you will hear about it in 
the next issue. 

I notice the Southeastern Association’s 
Secretary offers to help any itinerant Alumni 
out of his city incognito. Here’s a hint, 
Ambach, just give them a little extra help 
and start them towards Kansas City, and 
when they land here we will clean them out so 
badly they will think they were millionaires 
when they hit your town. Why — because 
we’re considering a scholarship, and may 
need their help. 
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To adopt radio tactics, I'd like to ask why 
Ed Mead, 18, in Norwalk, Conn., and Scott 
Nicoll, ’23, in York, Penna., don’t break into 
these columns once in a while as having been 
present at an alumni meeting in their district. 
— B. W. Crensuaw, '24, Secretary, Henrici- 
Lowry Engineering Company, 402 Security 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Montana Society of the M. I. T. 


Members of the Butte chapter of the Mon- 
tana tribe of Technology gathered at a dinner 
at the New Finlen Hotel on February 13 to 
discuss the matter of a scholarship for Mon- 
tana. The discussion, done in a preliminary 
way, was led by Frederick C. Jaccard, ’07, 
head of the scholarship committee. To work 
out a plan the committee was enlarged to 
consist of the chairman, G. H. Holmes, Jr., 
’24; F. C. Gilbert, ’98; Jesse L. Maury, ’25; 
and Walter R. C. Russert, ’18. This commit- 
tee was to report at a dinner to be held 
February 27. 

A damper was thrown on the meeting when 
it was announced that Dennie had resigned. 
Dennie, during his two short visits to Butte, 
made many friends, not only for Technology, 
but for himself, and his visits will be sorely 
missed in this community. It was he who put 
the match to the powder which exploded the 
then lethargic Montana section so that it has 
been dynamiting ever since. A committee 
consisting of G. H. Holmes, Jr., ’24, George 
W. Craven, ’98, and the “suckretary” were 
appointed to draft resolutions on Dennie’s 
resignation, and to purchase, fully paid and 
non-assessable, a memento reminding him of 
his pleasant days in Butte. 

The members then beat a retreat in orderly 
fashion, in the front line being F. C. Gilbert, 
’98, G. W. Craven, ’98, W. L. Creden, ’go, 
G. H. Holmes, Jr., ’24, Walter R. C. Russert, 
"18, Jesse L. Maury, ’25, L. A. Stadler, ’o1, 
F. C. Jaccard, ’07, and Carl J. Trauerman, 


On February 27 the meeting was called to 
order by Billy Creden, and we were highly 
honored to have with us our wives, this being 
the first suffragette meeting in Technology 
history. In the matter of scholarship, several 
of the ladies, especially Mrs. Creden, have 
had wide experience, and after Chairman 
Jaccard of the scholarship committee had 
read his report, the ladies led the discussion, 
had the floor, the table, and ate nearly all the 
food, being silent only when the dinner check 
was passed. Some very good ideas were 
brought forth by our better halves, and it 
was decided to submit the Jaccard report with 
full discussion of the same to W. D. B. Mot- 
ter, Jr., ’05, national chairman of the scholar- 
ship committee. In the meantime it was voted 
to send Te catalogs and other litera- 
ture to the fifty-six high schools in the state, 
and also to announce that the $400 regional 
scholarship would be available this year. The 
scholarship plan will be further developed 
under F. C. Jaccard. Jesse L. Maury is 
attending to the sending of the catalogs, and 
the publicity director, who at the closing of 
this epistle affixes his hand and seal, will 
have the small job of spreading four million 
dollars’ worth, more or less, of publicity in 
the Montana newspapers. 

It has been the custom at our meetings to 
pass around a paper on which the members 


might put their names and classes. This was 
omitted, as some of the ladies might have 
thought we were putting down our ages. 

As C. W. Goodale, ’75, chairman of the 
Montana section, was not present at the first 
co-educational meeting, it was voted to send 
him our felicitations for the good work he has 
done for our organization, with regrets that 
he was unable to be with us. — The resolu- 
tion committee, appointed on the thirteenth, 
announced the purchase of a brass dinner 
gong and offered a set of resolutions. 

Those who paid their checks at this dinner 
were W. L. Creden, ’90, George W. Craven, 
’98, F. C. Jaccard, ’07, W. R. C. Russert, ’18, 
Samuel Barker, ’27, Jesse L. Maury, ’25, 
F. C. Gilbert, ’98, Carl J. Trauerman, ’07, 
each of whom was accompanied by his own 
wife. — Cart J. TRAUERMAN, ’07, Secretary, 
25 East Broadway, Butte, Mont. 


New Haven County Technology Club 


For the past two or three years the New 
Haven County Technology Club has been 
accumulating a scholarship fund, the income 
from which will ultimately provide a sub- 
stantial scholarship in Technology for a 
representative from this county. In the past, 
the small net profits which were left over 
from social affairs were the sole source of 
additions to the fund but this year we thought 
we would try to increase it more rapidly, and 
as a first step in this direction we sponsored a 
public lecture by William L. Finley of the 
American Nature Association on March 13. 
He was introduced by Professor C.-E. A. 
Winslow, ’98, with a few well chosen words 
about the purposes of the lecture and the 
standing of the Institute in educational 
circles. Mr. Finley’s lecture, “Wild Animal 
Outposts,” was illustrated by five reels of 
‘motion pictures which he took on his recent 
expedition along the Alaskan Peninsula. 

Although we did not make as large a sale of 
tickets as we had hoped, the lecture resulted 
in an addition of about sixty dollars to our 
scholarship fund, and we brought our Club 
and the Institute to the attention of a con- 
siderable number of people who were quite 
enthusiastic about the lecture and the way in 
which it was conducted. With the friends 
whom we made at this time and our experi- 
ence in conducting a public affair, we feel 
confident that future events of this kind will 
prove very profitable to our scholarship fund, 
and will be an effective means of making 
friends for the Institute. 

On February 17 a smoker was held at the 
Faculty Club. John A. Lunn, ’17, gave a 
very interesting talk on refrigeration and 
W. R. Hainsworth, ’21, showed some moving 
pictures which he had taken of a camping 
party on Mt. Rainier. This was followed by a 
discussion of the plans for the Finley lecture. 
— Hupson B. Hastinés, ’07, Secretary, 6 
Everit Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Technology Club of Chicago 


It is with regret that we record the death of 
William T. Blunt, ’74, at Chicago on March 
3. For years he was one of the active and 
wide-awake members of the Technology Club 
of Chicago, and about seven years ago he 
served as President. 

He was in the Government service as 


engineer of rivers and harbors as far back 
as any of us old-timers can remember. 
Nearly three years ago he accepted an offer 
from a large firm of developers in Florida to 
take charge of the engineering in connection 
with the waterfront of St. Augustine and the 
island opposite. Some of us visited him there 
and found him happy and smiling, but the 
boom ended, his work stopped, and back he 
came. Early last month he dropped in to our 
weekly lunch and received the welcome that 
only a two years’ absentee would expect. 
Blunt looked younger than many men of 
sixty, and scorned the idea of retiring, even on 
a pension. 

I wonder if some of us old-timers that 
winter in Florida and become inured to its 
climate had better not stay there and not risk 
these northern winters, for the rigor of our 
winter hastened Mr. Blunt’s end. — JAMEs 
Exuiort, ’25, Secretary, Link Belt Company, 
joo W. Pershing Road, Chicago, IIl. Lons- 
DALE GREEN, 87, Secretary pro tem, 81 East 
Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Technology Club of Hartford 


The Technology Club of Hartford has held 
its regular two luncheons a month since 
October, 1927 — all of which have been noted 
for large attendance. There were twenty- 
seven at our last luncheon held at the City 
Club, March 16, when we were addressed 
by Benedict M. Holden, special counsel for 
the State of Connecticut in the Connecticut- 
Massachusetts controversy over the diversion 
of the Ware and Swift Rivers into the water 
supply for the Boston Metropolitan District. 
— Gerorce W. Baker, ’92, Secretary, Box 
983, Hartford, Conn. 


Technology Club of Rhode Island 


The Technology Hockey Team has at last 
won a game! We saw them do a fine job on 
the Brown team at the Providence Arena on 
St. Patrick’s Day. Twenty-two players and 
their retinue of coaches and managers were 
our guests at a real training table banquet at 
the University Club before the game. Thick 
slices of roast beef and foaming glasses of 
milk are not the usual banquet menus but 
they suited the teams and surely put pep in 
their game later in the evening. Between the 
courses, Norman MacLeod and Les Fletcher, 
captains of Technology Hockey Teams in 14 
and ’15 gave such glowing accounts of their 
exploits that the team was all on edge for the 
fray. I have since looked up the records of the 
two teams and I confess I can see nothing to 
brag about in their records. However, the 
exaggeration was in good cause and served 
its purpose even if the mark they had to shoot 
at was in the dim and distant past. 

Having the teams for our guests was such 
a pleasant experience that I can heartily 
recommend the program to any other alumni 
clubs where Technology teams are to play. 
It certainly gives the teams a more homelike 
feeling to be greeted by an enthusiastic crowd 
in a strange city, and also gives the “old 
grads” a chance to tell about the time when 
Technology had real teams. Somehow we 
forget all about the defeats as the years 
roll along. —Watter C. Woon, '17, Secre- 
tary, 661 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.3 
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MEETING THE STANDARDS OF AN AUTHORITY 


The business world has come to look upon the re- 
port of Secretary Hoover’s Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry as an epochal document. 


Were Western Electric to put into words its own 
economic creed it would be but following out the 
principles stressed in that great contribution to in- 
dustrial progress. 


This company, as makers of the nation’s telephone 
equipment, has long made ita practice to plan its man- 
ufacturing so as to reduce to a minimum time required 
for production, to level off the ups and downs of factory 
operation, tostandardizeits purchasing throughsimpli- 
fication, to inspect and reinspect materials, methods 
and equipment, and to distribute at minimum cost. 


. In these and other ways, Western Electric has 
sought to measure up to its three-fold responsibility 
as purchasers, manufacturers, and distributors for the 
Bell System. 
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acquire a general knowledge of the methods of investi- 
gating the atom which will enable him to read intelli- 
gently more advanced treatises, and the current litera- 
ture on this subject. In this connection, the final lecture, 
which deals with “‘Wave Mechanics of the Atom,’ 
deserves special mention. 








Mites S, SHERRILL, ’99 


Books in Brief 
Tue Lecion or THE Damnep, by Bennett J. Doty. 
$3.00. xv-+ 298 pages. New York: The Century Company. 


iN S Gilbert Clare, Mr. Doty of Mississippi, late mem- 

ber of the 30th Division of the A. E. F., enlisted 
June 12, 1925, in the French Foreign Legion and became 
a private in its Vingtneuviéme Compagnie de Marche. He 
spent a year’s active service in the campaign to subdue 
the Druses in Syria, his company winning the fourragére 
and he the croix de guerre. Then, becoming tired of road- 
building and other peacetime fatigues of the Legion, he 
attempted to desert. A court-martial gave him eight years 
at hard labor, but this sentence was remitted through 
the efforts of the United States government and he was 
restored to duty. 

Subsequently, on December 1, 1926, he was dis- 
charged from the Legion and, believing that he would 
write of his experiences, his Colonel admonished him, 
“Try to tell the truth. It is true we are hard. But we are 
just. Nous sommes dur, mais justes.” Since it has been 
Mr. Doty’s desire to heed this advice, his picture of the 
Legion differs in many respects from the versions of de 
la Ramée (Ouida) and P. C. Wren. 


Sxywarb, by Richard E. Byrd. $2.00. 359 pages. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

NTO this volume Commander Byrd has packed many 

of his flying experiences together with conclusions 
drawn from them regarding the future of aviation. His 
polar flights of 1925 and 1926, his trans-Atlantic journey 
of 1927, and his cherished hope to lead an expedition to 
conquer the South Pole by air are common knowledge. 
Less generally known, but equally worth the telling, 
are the accounts of his earlier associations with aviation 
at Pensacola and Halifax during the World War and 
with the preparations for the trans-Atlantic flight of the 
NC planes in 1919. He further relates how missing a 
train connection prevented his being aboard the ZR-2 
when she fell into the Humber River, in 1921. 

There is a vigorous defence of spectacular flights, 
provided they are made after proper preparation and 
with a constructive end in view. “I have constantly 
decried,” says he, “such flights made purely for the sake 
of notoriety. . . . But I wish to say with all the em- 
phasis with which I am capable, that tragedy from a 
spectacular pioneer flight should not be laid to the door 
of, or in any way affect, the progress of commercial 
aviation. . . . The pioneer risks his life to bring the 
unknown into the column of the known.” 


(Continued on page 448) 
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Continued from page 446 
ProBaBILITY AND ITs ENGINEERING Uses, by Thornton 
C. Fry. $7.50. xiv-+476 pages. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc. 
IN i person working for an honest living is ordinarily 
supposed to have anything todo with the Theory of 
Probability unless, perhaps, he be an actuary or a Monte 
Carlo croupier or a physicist interested in computing the 
sizes of atoms. Recent years have seen, however, the 
application of the theory to engineering problems in 
many large industries. The telephone business, with 
which the author of the present volume is associated, is 
one of the outstanding examples in its use of probability 
for placing its traffic handling problems upon a rational 
basis. One type of problem arises, for instance, when it 
is desired to know how much of a certain kind of tele- 
phone equipment “must be provided in order that the 
proportion of persons inconvenienced” by having to 
wait, say, “shall not exceed a certain amount.” Similar 
problems arise in many an industry outside of the public 
utility field. 

The book is in no sense a handbook or an easy road to 
mastery of a difficult subject. But Dr. Fry is a very lucid 
writer and the book has had the polishing that it re- 
ceived when, in the form of notes, it was used in classes 
held by him at the Bell Telephone Laboratories and at 
the Institute last spring. Brief reviews of the founda- 
tion algebra and calculus precede the more complicated 
mathematical theorems, which ‘makes it appear likely to 
us that a patient reader would find it possible to work 
through the volume without assistance, provided that 
his lack of mathematical facility merely resulted from 


LARGEST 


not enough recent practice. The following chapter head- 
ings indicate the scope of the book: Elementary Princi- 
ples of Probability; Probability andExperiment; The Dis- 
tribution Functions most frequently Used in Engineering; 
The Theory . . . as Applied to Problems of Congestion. 
Sport Sturr, by Romeyn Berry. $1.50. 94 pages. 
Ithaca: The Cayuga Press. 
Wee some elasticity of statement, Romeyn Berry 
might be called a collegiate Will Rogers. From his 
post as graduate manager of athletics at Cornell Univer- 
sity he observes with a twinkle in his eye the university 
life about him and frequently he contributes to the 
Cornell Alumni News a paragraph or so recording these 
observations. Two score of these, together with appro- 
priate drawings by André Smith, have been collected 
into this slight octavo volume. There is humor, com- 
mon sense, and sometimes wit in his squibs. 


WILDERNESS ADVENTURES, by William Lyman Under- 
wood, ’98. $0.80. vii+244 pages. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 
gs HE author, by photograph and by narrative, re- 

lates his experiences while hunting with a camera in 
the big woods of Northern Maine, in the Florida keys, 
and in the Bahamas. Considerable space is devoted to 
the sagacity of Joe, a guide of the Maine woods, and to 
his reactions to civilization. The author is a special lec- 
turer in the Institute’s Department of Biology and 
Public Health. 

(Continued on page 451) 
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Continued from page 448 
Tue New Rerormation, by Michael Pupin. $2.s0. 
xvil + 273 pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


gyre who attended Technology’s Commencement 

exercises in 1926 will remember that Professor 
Michael Pupin of Columbia University delivered the 
principal address and that in it he had something to say 
about a favorite concept of his, “Creative Codrdina- 
tion.” It receives a considerable amount of attention in 
this volume, and he assures us that ‘Creative Codr- 
dination is not a metaphysical abstraction; it is a 
familiar physical process which meets us everywhere. 
. . . It is a physical operation defined in terms of 
definite physical laws.” In spite of that, however, he 
does wander into the thicket of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, and, it seems to us, almost loses himself. 

In the first five chapters he interprets for us the 
influence of Roger Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Faraday, 
and Maxwell upon modern scientific thought. It is in 
these explanations of electric waves, x-rays, and 
thermodynamics that Dr. Pupin is at his best. He suc- 
ceeds in working into these passages the same touch of 
mystical enthusiasm for the “revelations of science”’ that 
made notable his autobiography, “From Immigrant 
to Inventor.” 


Boston THROUGH THE AGEs, by Irving B. Crosby, ’17. 
xvill + 166 pages. $2.00. Boston: Marshall Fones Com- 
pany. 
3) ETWEEN Arlington Heights and the Blue Hills 
lies the Boston Basin. Mr. Crosby has squeezed 
into this compact little volume several hundred million 
years of its history. His purpose is to explain in readable 
form why Greater Boston is “hilly in some places and 
flat in others, why there are rivers, headlands, shore 
and islands; to give the reasons for the existence and 
location of sand, Quincy Granite, Roxbury Pudding- 
stone, shales, conglomerates and all varieties of soil and 
rock, and then to show how all these physical manifesta- 
tions have influenced the history and daily life of the 
people who have lived and who now live in this section 
of Eastern Massachusetts.” 

Designed primarily as a text for school children, it is 
not without interest for adult readers as well. It con- 
tains a bibliography, an index and nearly half a hundred 
illustrations. 


ARTIFEX OR THE FUTURE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP, by John 
Gloag. $1.00. 111 pages. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 
T HIS book, one of the Today and Tomorrow series, is 
a plea and an explanation of machine crafts. The 
author suggests education as the means by which we 
may get a proper view of this often unappreciated and 
much misunderstood influence upon modern life. He 
begs us to see that machinery can provide adequately 
for our needs, urges that we codrdinate the hand crafts 
and machine crafts, and then gives glimpses of the many 
horrors of which the machine is capable of perpetrating 
if we handle it unintelligently. 
One gathers that the machine crafts cannot do with- 
out the real craftsmen, the hand workers: “‘ those who 
(Continued on page 452) 
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harnessed to drive the world’s steamships and railway trains, and to supply 
power for the world’s industries. 

Fifty years ago, when steam was first used for heating, the giant knew no 
leash. He was permitted to hold noisy dominion over the entire heating system, 
where he clanked and rattled to his heart’s content, use steam pressures in 
the old-fashioned heating systems of the seventies were usually maintained at 
high levels, regardless of outdoor temperatures. Often these high steam pressures 
were the only means by which the steam could be forced through the piping and 
into the radiators inst the accumulated air and water oo contained. 

Thus the Giant Steam knew no master in the heating field until a quarter 
century ago, when the invention of the Dunham Thermostatic Radiator Tra 
effectively controlled his force and subdued his strident voice. This remarkable 
invention, a typical Dunham development, made possible the Vacuum Return 
Line Seem using pressures in the steam main and vacuums in the return 
mains. followed other important Dunham contributions to heating, such 
as the Dunham Vapor Heating System, using steam at tea-kettle pressure, and 
the Dunham Return Trap System. 

These developments, all pioneered by Dunham Engineers, were worthy fore- 
runners of the present-day ham Differential Vacuum Heating System, which, 
in this Dawn of a New Era in steam heating, has not only fully tamed the Giant 
Steam through its successful application of Sub-Atmospheric Steam to heating, 
but, of even greater importance, has removed the great fuel waste which 
accompanied its use. By making use of steam produced at pressures below at- 
mosphere, and at aS to correspond with these pressures down to as 
low as 133 degrees, the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System does 
away with the need for wasteful window opening. 


U. S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional patents in the 
United States, Canada and Foreign Countries now pending 
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worship fine workmanship and are sincere and honest in 
the love of their craft are mistaken in their renunciation 
of their own time,” and are loath to ally themselves 
with the advancing mechanical age. 

Mr. Gloag points out that a machine craftsman has 
less interest in the material he works — and, therefore, 
the product — than he has in the machine which is 
working for him. He declares that the average machine 
worker wants a job in which he does not have to put 
forth much physical effort, and above all one in which he 
does not have to think. He emphasizes the deadening 
effect of working endlessly at some small job in the vast 
business of producing any one article by machine, as 
well as other condemnations of a highly organized 
system of production. Yet he predicts a future for the 
thing, without so much as intimating wherein its great- 
ness lies. Perhaps his glorification of electric light bulbs, 
clean white unpretentious paper, and typewriters gives 
us a clue. Much incidental material, many suggestions 
and vague allusions obscure the reader’s understanding 
of his point of view. 


Tue Romance or THE Atom, by Benjamin Harrow. 


$1.25. 163 pages, New York: Boni and Liveright. 


He isexplained in simple language the development 
of atomic theory as seen through the eyes of the 
chemist. Mr. Harrow dedicates the book to Dr. Irving 
Langmuir and describes the latter’s work in building up 
a satisfactory atomic theory for the chemist. In his last 
three chapters he strays afield and reviews the com- 
ments that modern writers have offered upon the 
chemical origin of life and the position of the scientist in 
the political scheme of his country, especially as it applies 
to his conduct in wartime. 


Text Books 
STEEL anD Its Heat TREATMENT, by Denison K. 
Bullens, ’09. $5.00. xiii+564 pages. New York: Yobn 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

This is the third edition of Mr. Bullens’s book. He 
discusses the metallurgy, engineering applications, and 
production methods of steel and the alloy steels. 


An Inrropuction to ELectricAL ENGINEERING, by 
John Robert Benton. $3.60. xi+347 pages. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 
Evements or Macuine Desicn, by James D. Hoffman 
and Lynn A. Scipio. $3.80. 327 pages. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 

These are two of a series of engineering text books 
edited by A. A. Potter, ’03. 


Wire cess Princip.es AND Practice, by L. S. Palmer. 
$7.00. xi+504 pages. London: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

Tue Manuva or Inpustriat Sarety, by Sidney J. 
Williams. $2.50. vili+207 pages. Chicago: 4. W. Shaw. 


MaTHEMATICS FOR AGRICULTURE AND ELEMENTARY 
Science, by Roe, Smith, and Reeve. $2.80. v+354 pages. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 











